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The Courage To Be Patient 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


I want to talk for just a moment, with your 
indulgence, about 13 American prisoners.’ 
And you cannot possibly talk about them in 
any isolated sense. 

The world is in an ideological struggle, and 
we are on one side and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are on the other. 

This struggle we now are in we call the “cold 
war.” The great hope of mankind is that we 
can find methods and means of progressing a 
little bit, even if by little steps, toward a true 
or real peace and that we do not go progressively 
toward war. 

Now, on our side we must make certain that 
our efforts to promote peace are not inter- 
preted as appeasement or any purchase of im- 
mediate favor at the cost of principle. We 





‘Made at a White House news conference on Dec 2. 

*For texts of U.S. protests in the case of the Americans 
imprisoned by Communist China, see BULLETIN of Dec. 
6, 1954, p. 856. 
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must, on the other hand, be steady and refuse 
to be goaded into actions that would be unwise. 

To fit this incident into the global picture, 
let me remind you, these prisoners have been 
held by the Chinese for 2 years, so their selec- 
tion of a time of announcement was, of course, 


a deliberate act. In fact, we find little evidence 
in all of the actions of the Communist states 
that indicates any haphazard actions on their 
part. Everything they do is deliberate and well 
thought out. 

Now, I do not mean to say that everything 
in Russia is completely coordinated with every- 
thing that is happening in China. I do say 
that, when one of these governments permits 
anything to happen or makes any announce- 
ment, it does it deliberately and with a 
deliberate purpose. 

If this is a deliberate attempt out there, 
as it appears to be, to goad us into some im- 
pulsive action in the hope of dividing us from 
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our allies, breaking down and destroying all 
the work that has been going on over the past 
years to build up a true coalition of free govern- 
ments, then it certainly makes a mockery of the 
softer tone that has been used in Russia toward 
Western Europe at times lately, even approach- 
ing the tone of blandishment. 

We must not forget what the aims of com- 
munism have always been, announced by 
themselves: to divide the free world, to divide 
us among ourselves as the strongest nation of 
the free world, and, by dividing, to confuse 
and eventually to conquer, to attain through 
those means their announced aim of world 
domination. 

Now, for us there are two courses, and here I 
should like, in a way, to talk a little bit per- 
sonally: in many ways the easy course for a 
President, for the administration, is to adopt 
a truculent, publicly bold, almost insulting 
attitude. 

A President experiences exactly the same re- 
sentments, the same anger, the same kind of 
sense of frustration, almost, when things like 
this occur to other Americans, and his impulse 
is to lash out. 

Now, I want to make quite clear that, when 
one accepts the responsibilities of public office, 
he can no longer give expression freely to such 
things; he has got to think of the results. 
That would be the easy way for this reason: 
those actions lead toward war. 

Now, let us think of war for a second. When 
this nation goes to war, there occurs auto- 
matically a unification of our people. 

Traditionally, if we get into trouble that in- 
volves war, the nation closes ranks behind the 
leader, the job to do becomes simply under- 
stood—it is to win the war. There is a real 
fervor developed throughout the nation that 
you can feel everywhere you go. There is prac- 
tically an exhilaration about the affair. 

The great Lee said, “It is well that war is so 
horrible; if it were not so, we would grow too 
fond of it,” because in the intellectual and spir- 
itual contest of matching wits and getting along 
to see if you can win, there comes about some- 
thing, an atmosphere is created, and an attitude 





Possible Blockade of Red China 
Press release 684 dated December 1 


At his news conference on December 1 Secretary 
Dulles was asked under what changed conditions 
the United States might consider a blockade of Red 
China. Mr. Dulles replied: 


I said in my speech in Chicago’ that we think it 
our duty to exhaust all methods short of warlike 
action in an effort to sustain the rights of our nation 
and of our citizens. Now, if those methods fail, 
then we would have to reconsider the situation. 
Personally, I have a good deal of confidence that 
those methods will not fail, but it is not possible to 
predict with any certainty. 


Asked whether such a blockade would be taken 
up through the United Nations, Mr. Dulles replied: 


The United Nations Charter contains provisions 
that under certain circumstances the Security 
Council can ask for a blockade of a recalcitrant na- 
tion. That is a possibility. Of course, that possi- 
bility is considerably dimmed by the fact that the 
Soviet Union sits on the Security Council, and it 
would be my guess, at least, that it would veto 
such a proposal. 


Asked how serious the possibility of a naval 
blockade is after peaceful methods have been eg- 
hausted, Mr. Dulles replied: 


I don’t think I could say how serious the possi- 
bility is. I merely wanted to make clear in the 
speech that I made at Chicago night before last 
that, while we were loyally going to try, in accord- 
ance with our charter obligations, to settle this 
dispute by peaceful and nonviolent means, if those 
efforts fail and we don’t get adequate cooperation 
from other members of the United Nations, then we 
would feel disposed to re-examine the whole situa- 
tion without commitment as to what we might do. 
I wanted to negative the idea that we were precipi- 
tately going to rush into warlike action. On the 
other hand, I did not want to close any doors 
against possible future developments. I don’t an- 
ticipate that matters will reach a point where that 
would be deemed appropriate national conduct. 
But, on the other hand, one can never tell, and I 
did not want to slam any doors unnecessarily. 





* See p. 890. 











is created to which I am not totally unfamiliar. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I have also had 
the job of writing letters of condolence by the 
hundreds, by the thousands, to bereaved moth- 
ers and to bereaved wives and others who have 
lost dear ones on the battlefield. 
Now, that is a very sobering experience, and 
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it means that, if we are going ever to take such 
a fateful decision as leads us one step toward 
war, let us by no means do it in response to our 
human emotions of anger andresentment. But 
let us do it after we have prayerfully considered 
it and found, as Wilson expressed it, “no other 
means of protecting our rights.” 

Let us recognize that we owe it to ourselves 
and to the world to explore every possible peace- 
able means of settling differences before we even 
think of such a thing as war. 

And the hard way is to have the courage to 
be patient, tirelessly to seek out every single 
avenue open to us in the hope even finally of 
leading the other side to a little better under- 
standing of the honesty of our intentions. And 
there is no question, they honestly, in certain 
instances, do question our intentions. They do 
not believe always, or at least universally, that 
we are peaceably inclined. 

We have got a job of our own yet todo. As 
well as demanding action from others, we must 
have the courage and the patience to keep after 
this kind of thing. 

Now, I just want to say one word about the 
idea of blockade. It is possible that a blockade 
is conceivable without war. I have never read 
of it historically. 

A blockade is an act in war intended to bring 
your adversary to your way of thinking or to 
hisknees. In fact, in the rules of war that were 
studied in my former life, there was clearly 
established the conditions that must prevail 
before you could legally proclaim a blockade. 
You couldn’t, even if you were a belligerent, 
merely say, “We blockade Antarctica,” or any 
other country. You had to make the blockade 
effective, and you were not justified in stopping 
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anyone’s ship unless you had the means present 
at the spot to make that blockade effective, in- 
dicating that the word “blockade” is, so far 
as I know, an act of war, a part of war. 

I have not checked this idea with the consti- 
tutional lawyers, but I believe it to be true. So 
far as I am concerned, if ever we come to a place 
that I feel that a step of war is necessary, it is 
going to be brought about not by any impulsive 
individualistic act of my own, but I am going 
before the Congress in the constitutional method 
set up in this country and lay the problem be- 
fore them, with my recommendation as to what- 
ever it may be. 

In the meantime, I have got one thought that 
I must express: At least 11 of these soldiers, 
by the Communists’ own propaganda and testi- 
mony made public, were in uniform. They 
were soldiers captured in the Korean war. 

Consequently, they were to be treated as pris- 
oners of war under the terms of the armistice. 

Moreover, those men were there in conformity 
with obligations incurred under the United Na- 
tions and were there, in fact, in accordance with 
the specific request and resolution of the United 
Nations. 

How the United Nations can possibly dis- 
abuse itself of a feeling of responsibility in this 
matter, and retain its self-respect, I wouldn’t 
know; and so I think that the United States does 
not stand alone, merely indicating that we are 
yet far from exhausting all of our resources. I 
mention only one of those that is available to us. 

So far as the honor of the United States is 
concerned, I merely hope that I shall not live 
long enough to find myself accused of being in- 
sensible to the honor of the United States and 
the safety of her men and soldiers, no matter 
where we send them. 



































The Goal of Our Foreign Policy 


Address by Secretary Dulles 


Ten days ago at the White House I discussed our 
foreign policy with the congressional leaders of 
both parties, Republicans and Democrats. A fter- 
ward the President told me he thought it would 
be a good idea for me to report also to the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is not easy to compress the whole story into a 
short talk. But I shall do my best. 

Let me begin by emphasizing the goal of our 
foreign policy—it is to enable you and me and our 
children to enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. 
That purpose is back of everything we do. 

The task is not an easy one, for international 
communism threatens both peace and liberty, by 
many means, at many places. 


Coexistence 


One ever-present danger is the danger of being 
fooled into dropping our guard before the peril is 
really past. 

The international Communists are masters at the 
trick of using words which mean one thing to them 
and another thing to us. 

It took us time to learn that the word “democ- 
racy” means, to Communists, a dictatorship—what 
they call “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

It took us time to learn that the word “peace” 
means, to international Communists, a world of 
conformity—conformity with a pattern of con- 
duct prescribed by Moscow. 

Now the tricky word is “coexistence.” To us 
it means tolerance of differences. It remains to be 
seen what it means to international Communists. 


* Made before the National 4-H Club Congress at Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Nov. 29 (press release 674). 
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It is true that the Russian Communists have re 
cently talked more softly. But it is equally true 
that the Chinese Communists have talked and 
acted with increasing violence. They break their 
armistice agreements and they outrage the ele 
mental decencies of international conduct. 

Perhaps international communism is trying by 
a new way to divide the free nations. They seek 
to be soothing in Europe. They are provocative in 
Asia. 

Our Nation will react, and react vigorously, to 
the outrages against our citizens but without allow. 
ing ourselves to be intemperately provoked into 
action which would be a violation of our interns 
tional obligations and which would impair the 
alliance of the free nations. What has happened 
is a challenge to us, and indeed to all who want 
peace, to find ways, consistent with peace, to sus 
tain international rights. 

We have agreed, by the United Nations Charter, 
to try to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace 
is not endangered. Therefore, our first duty is to 
exhaust peaceful means of sustaining our intern 
tional rights and those of our citizens, rather than 
now resorting to war action such as a naval and 
air blockade of Red China. 

Of course, we look anxiously for signs of real 
change in the attitude of international Commi 
nists. We hope that the day will come when they 
will renounce the effort to rule the world by 
methods of force, intimidation, and fraud. Wher 
that new day dawns, we shall greet it eagerly. 
But we want to be sure that we do not mistake 
a false dawn for the real dawn. 

There is still a vast Russian military establish 
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ment, far in excess of any defensive needs. The 
Chinese Communists are still aggressive. There 
is still, in every free country, a Communist ap- 
paratus seeking to overthrow the established order. 

Therefore, we must remain vigilant. We must 
have policies to meet both the military risk and 
the subversive risk, and we do have such policies. 


Defense of U.S. Against Armed Attack 


There are some people in the United States, 
and there are more in other lands, who contend 
that it is wrong to be ready and able to fight. They 
say that the true peace-lovers should be unarmed 
and neutral. 

We have tried that, and it did not work. 

We were unarmed and neutral in 1914 when the 
First World War came. The aggressors felt that 
they could count us out. 

We were unarmed and neutral in 1939 when the 
Second World War came. Again the aggressors 
thought they could count us out. 

The Korean war came after we had largely dis- 
armed and withdrawn our troops from Korea, and 
the aggressors thought that they would be unop- 
posed. 

Today we take a different view. We believe 
that the greatest contribution we can make to peace 
is to be ready to fight, if need be, and to have the 
resources and the allies to assure that an aggressor 
would surely be defeated. That does not mean 
being truculent or provocative or militaristic. It 
does mean seeking peace not only with the heart 
but also with the mind. 

In that mood, we make military preparations 
which, we believe, will deter war. That requires, 
basically, that a potential aggressor shall not think 
that aggression is a paying proposition. He must 
know that he cannot destroy the United States by 
sudden attack and that we have the capacity to 
counterattack. 

So we are developing continental defense in a 
major way. It will consist of an elaborate series 
of early warning systems and interceptors which 
apply the latest scientific knowledge. These 
should enable us to knock down a very high per- 
centage of any Red bombers engaged in hostile 
missions against the United States. 

Then we have our Strategic Air Command which 
is capable of delivering retaliatory blows against 
vital parts of the Soviet Union. These blows, we 
calculate, would do damage far in excess of that 
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which Red planes could inflict upon the United 
States. 

You may ask what foreign policy has to do with 
this. My answer is: everything. Our continental 


defense system depends on Canada. And the free 
nations cannot have effective retaliatory power to 
deter aggression without airfields in widely scat- 
tered places. 

Therefore, a vital part of our foreign policy is to 
have friendly relations with many other countries 
so that we can work together for our common de- 
fense. 

I can report that we do have such friendly re- 
lations and that, as a result, we can make it un- 
profitable for any nation to attack the United 
States. 


Defense of Others Against Armed Attack 


Of course, we could not have that relationship if 
we thought only of ourselves. The relationship 
must be for the common good. So the common de- 
fense includes many areas outside the United 
States. 

It is particularly important that the great oceans 
should be dominated by free and friendly nations. 
We have made this clear by a series of security 
treaties. The Atlantic area is covered by the 
North Atlantic security treaty. The Pacific area 
is covered by a series of treaties, some still in 
process of consummation, which cover Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, the Ryukyus (Okinawa), 
Formosa, the Philippines, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and parts of Southeast Asia. 

To back up these treaty words, there are local 
forces. In some cases the local forces which seem 
necessary are larger than the local governments 
can support. Ifso, we help out. That, however, 
is not a “handout.” It is something called “for- 
eign aid,” although I dislike that phrase. The 
correct and better phrase is “mutual security.” 

Western Europe, with its vast industrial power, 
is a prize of first order to any who seek world domi- 
nation. So it requires special protection. It gets 
it by Nato. But Naro needs, at its core on the 
Continent, a greater measure of unity, with Ger- 
man participation. That was the purpose of the 
historic agreements made last month at London 
and Paris. These agreements should end the con- 
stant warring of European nations against them- 
selves and at the same time provide Western Eu- 
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rope with effective defense. The prospect of 
European unity is reinforced by the recent Trieste 
settlement between Italy and Yugoslavia and the 
prospective Saar settlement between France and 
Germany. 

In addition to local defense within treaty areas, 
there is striking power by air or sea. Such mobile 
forces are needed to deter attack because an ag- 
gressor would have a great advantage if he could 
attack a single locality with assurance of safety 
against retaliation. We must have the capacity 
to respond at places and by means of our choosing. 

This, however, does not mean that any local war 
would automatically be turned into a general war 
with atomic bombs being dropped all over the map. 
The essential thing is that we and our allies should 
have the means and the will to assure that a poten- 
tial aggressor would lose from his aggression more 
than he could win. This does not mean that the 
aggressor has to be totally destroyed. It does 
mean a capacity to inflict punishing damage. We 
believe that we and our allies have the power to do 
that. We also believe that so long as we do have 


that power it is unlikely that there will be armed 
attack upon the areas covered by our security 
arrangements. 

There are some areas in the world which are not 
covered by special collective security arrange- 


ments. That is notably the case with reference 
to portions of Asia. 

However, there are trends toward collective se- 
curity in this area. For example, Turkey and 
Pakistan have started to create a northern tier of 
defense, which would block off the rich oil fields 
of the Middle East from easy seizure by the Soviet 
Union. The recent liberation of Iran from the 
grip of the Communist Tudeh Party, the subse- 
quent oil settlement, and the settlement of the Suez 
base controversy all open up new possibilities of 
strength in this part of the world. 

In all cases the United Nations provides an over- 
riding shield against open aggression. This is 
not negligible—as Korea showed. And it is our 
policy to support vigorously the United Nations. 

In the various ways I have outlined, the free 
nations are largely protected against the danger of 
armed attack. 

The peoples of the world seem to sense this 
fact. That is why it is now generally felt that 
there is less danger of world war than seemed to 
be the case a few years ago. 
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Meeting Subversion 


Let me turn now to the danger which coma 
from subversion. This danger is great. Intern. 
tional communism has had great experience j 
fomenting political disorder. These successes an 
not merely measured by governments actually 
taken over—nearly a score—but by divisions anj 
obstructions which Communists promote within 
the free world. 

A first concern to us in this connection is th 
situation in the American Republics. The Lat 
American countries are in no great danger fron 
open armed attack, but they are vulnerable 
Communist subversion. We dealt with this matty 
at the conference which the American nation 
held at Caracas last March. They there adopted: 
declaration to the effect that it would be dangerow 
to the peace and security of all of the America 
nations if international communism should gain 
control of the political institutions of any one of 
them.? 

That was a momentous declaration. It my 
serve the needs of our time as effectively as th 
Monroe Doctrine served the needs of our nation 
during the last century. It made clear that col 
lective action to eradicate international commt 
nism is not an act of intervention but an act t 
uproot intervention. 

The principle of this Caracas Declaration hai 
a special bearing on the situation in Guatemala] 
There international communism had in fact go 
control of the Government. The American State 
were about to meet with reference to this dange 
when the Guatemalan people themselves backed 
loyal elements who cut out the cancer of com 
munism. The Communist-directed President 
Guatemala ignominiously fled, and the leader @ 
the liberation movement is now the President @ 
Guatemala. 

This Caracas Declaration, and the demonstrs 
tion that the American States take it seriously, 
greatly protect this hemisphere against Commt 
nist subversion. The Communists know that if 
they should get control of the political institution 
of an American State they can expect the othe 
American States to be against them. Therefore, 
there is less incentive to seek control than has 
been the case heretofore. 

The American nations are also trying to achiew 
sounder economies. There is now taking place # 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 638. 
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Rio an economic conference. We hope and be- 
lieve that this conference will stimulate sound 
measures to develop the economies and lift up liv- 
ing conditions. It will give practical meaning to 
President Eisenhower’s “good partner” policy. 

In Asia and Africa the dangers of subversion 
are great. In these continents there are countries 
without self-government, many of their political 
institutions are not yet firmly rooted, the econo- 
mies are weak, and the governments often are 
insecure. The situation in Viet-Nam is particu- 
larly precarious today, and in North Africa the 
situation is troubled. 

Some of the Asian nations which have recently 
won independence need help. But they are afraid 
to take it from the West because they fear that 
means a rebirth of Western colonialism. So they 
remain exposed to a brand of communism which 
breeds the most ruthless colonialists in history. 

It must be made clear that the Asian and West- 
ern nations can work together as equals. We took 
a big step in that direction at the Manila Confer- 
ence of last September. There both Western and 
Asian participants joined in a “Pacific Charter,” 
which proclaimed their dedication to the inde- 
pendence and self-government of all peoples 
everywhere, able to discharge those responsibili- 
ties.® 

That was an important step toward laying the 
ghost of Western colonialism, which still so 
frightens some free Asian countries that they hes- 
itate to accept helpful association with the West. 


There is also need for economic policies which 
will help to develop all underdeveloped countries. 
In the Communist countries developments are 
achieved through a system of forced labor akin 
to slavery. Living standards are kept very low, 
and the people are forced to work very hard. In 
this way, heavy industry is developed. It is a 
cruel system and is primarily for war purposes. 
It does, however, have a certain fascination for the 
peoples of undeveloped countries who feel that 
their own economies are standing still. 

In a free society it is normal that the developed 
countries lend money to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Our United States, in its early days, was 
partially developed by European capital. Today 


* Ibid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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it is the United States which has the most capital 
available to help to develop other countries. We 
must find a way to put it to work. This is good 
business, for provident loans are usually repaid 
and experience shows that we all profit from an 
environment of prosperity. 

I should mention in this connection President 
Eisenhower’s plan for putting atomic energy to 
peacetime purposes. This plan, when announced 
at the United Nations last December, stirred a tre- 
mendous response. For nearly a year we tried to 
get the Russians to contribute to the plan. I per- 
sonally discussed it several times with Mr. Molo- 
tov. However, they refused. Then this fall we 
said we would go ahead with others, leaving the 
Russians out. Now it seems that, after all, they 


want to come along. 

By this Eisenhower plan our Nation reappears 
in its historic role. We have discovered new pos- 
sibilities for human welfare and are putting our 
knowledge at the peaceful service of all mankind. 


The Captive Peoples 


There is one final aspect of our policies to which 
I would allude. We believe, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, that our Declaration of Independence prom- 
ises “liberty, not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope for the world for all future time.” 

Today a third of the human race is in fearful 
bondage to Communist dictatorships. But we do 
not regard that as immutable. 

There is, we know, vast human discontent among 
the 800 million people whom international com- 
munism rules. That comes from the enslavement 
of labor, the suppression of religion and of indi- 
vidual initiative, and the national humiliation of 
the satellite countries. 

Liberation normally comes from within. But 
it is more apt to come from within if hope is con- 
stantly sustained from without. That we are 
doing in many ways. 

A significant recent development has been the 
Soviet change of policy toward Yugoslavia. In 
1948 Yugoslavia broke free from the grip of inter- 
national communism and reasserted its own 
nationalism. 

Until recently the Yugoslav Government and 
nation were threatened and reviled by the inter- 
national Communists of neighboring Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. Now, however, the So- 
viet Union treats Yugoslavia with deference while 
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it continues to treat with contempt the puppet 
governments of Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
That may embolden the satellites to demand a 
measure of independence. 

Developments clearly portend the change, at 
some time, of the absolute rule which international 
communism asserts over the once free nations of 
Europe and Asia. 


Conferences 


Our policies do not exclude international con- 
ferences, even with those who are hostile to us. 
In that way we ended the Korean war. The scope 
of conferences with the Soviet Government is 
necessarily limited by our attitude toward the 
captive peoples, for the Soviets know that we will 
not maks any deal which would condone and per- 
petuate the captivity of men and nations. 

Also, we do not want to talk with the Soviet 
representatives when their only purpose is to di- 
vide the free nations and prevent their taking 
necessary measures for their own security. 

We had one such meeting at Berlin last January 
and February. The ostensible purpose was to 
unify Germany and to liberate Austria. In fact, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister only sought to block 
the plans for Western European security. 

We do want to find out whether the Soviet Union 
will sign the Austrian treaty and whether, after 
the London and Paris accords are ratified, it will 
talk seriously about uniting Germany. That is 
the purpose of a note we delivered to the Soviet 
Government today.‘ 

We are also, of course, deeply interested in the 
limitation of armaments. A principal purpose 
of the London-Paris accords is not merely to create 
defensive strength in Western Europe but to limit 
and control that strength so that it can never be 
an aggressive force. There opened today at Mos- 
cow a so-called “security conference” where the 
Soviet leaders will talk to their puppets and they 
in turn will respond as ordered. We shall see 
whether the Soviet Union takes this occasion to 
match the West by imposing reasonable limits on 
military establishments in that part of Europe 
which it controls. 

There is often a tendency on the part of free 
peoples to see their own faults and weaknesses 
and to exaggerate the strength and successes of 
others. Of course, we should subject ourselves to 


* See p. 901. 
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constant self-criticism. That is the way to better. 
ment. 

We need not, however, feel that we are now fail. 
ing in the great struggle which has been forced 
upon us. We are entitled to be confident becaugg 
we are strong in ourselves and strong in the good 
partnership we have with our allies. 

The reality of the matter is that the United 
States, by every standard of measurement, is the 
world’s greatest power not only materially but 
spiritually. We have national policies which am 
clear and sound. They fit a civilization based on 
religious faith. They are strongly implemented 
but at a cost we can afford to live with. They 
have evolved on a nonpartisan basis, and, in broad 
outline, they are overwhelmingly backed by our 
people. Such policies, I am supremely confident, 
will peacefully prevail. 


Mutual Defense Treaty With Korea 
Enters Into Force 


Press release 650 dated November 17 


The Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Korea entered into 
force upon the exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation by Secretary of State Dulles and Korean 
Ambassador You Chan Yang in Washington on 
November 17.* 

The treaty was signed in Washington on Oc 
tober 1 of last year. It was approved by the 
United States Senate on January 26, 1954, and by 
the National Assembly of the Republic of Korea 
on January 15, 1954. It was ratified by President 
Eisenhower on February 5, 1954, and by President 
Rhee on January 29, 1954. 

The treaty is a defense treaty dedicated to peace, 
It is intended to deter aggression and thus to help 
maintain peace and security in the Pacific area. 
It constitutes another step in the development of 
a Pacific security system, complementing earlier 
treaties which have entered into force with Aus 
tralia and New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Japan. It is in full conformity with the objec 
tives and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The text of the protocol of exchange of instru 


ments of ratification is as follows: 


‘ For text of treaty, see BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 204 
and Jan. 25, 1954, p. 131, footnote 2. 
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The undersigned, John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America, and Dr. You Chan Yang, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Korea to the United States of America, being 
duly authorized thereto by their respective Governments, 
and having met together for the purpose of exchanging 
the instruments of ratification of the Mutual Defense 
Treaty between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea, signed at Washington on October 1, 
1953, and the respective inst: “ments of ratification of the 
treaty aforesaid having been compared and found to be 
in due form, the exchange thereof took place this day. 
The ratification of the Government of the United States 
of America of the Treaty recites and is subject to the 
understanding contained in the resolution of January 26, 
1954 of the Senate of the United States of America ad- 
yising and consenting to ratification of the Treaty, the 
text of which understanding was communicated by the 
Government of the United States of America to the Gov- 





ernment of the Republic of Korea and which reads as 
follows: 


“It is the understanding of the United States that 
neither party is obligated, under Article III of the above 
Treaty, to come to the aid of the other except in case of 
an external armed attack against such party; nor shall 
anything in the present Treaty be construed as requiring 
the United States to give assistance to Korea except in 
the event of an armed attack against territory which has 
been recognized by the United States as lawfully brought 
under the administrative control of the Republic of Korea.” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, they have signed the present 
Protocol of Exchange. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, in the English and 
Korean languages, this seventeenth day of November, 1954. 


For the United States of America: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


For the Republic of Korea: 
You CHAN YANG 


U.S. and Republic of China Sign Mutu.:! Defense Treaty 


JOINT STATEMENT 
Press release 681 dated December 1 

At his news conference on December 1, Secre- 
tary Dulles read the following joint U.S.—Chinese 
statement, which was released simultaneously at 
Taipet. 

The United States of America and the Republic 
of China have concluded negotiations for a mu- 
tual security pact. The treaty will follow the 
general pattern of other security pacts which the 
United States of America has concluded in the 
Western Pacific. 

The treaty will recognize the common interest 
of the parties in the security of Taiwan and the 
Pescadores and of the Western Pacific islands 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. It 
will provide for inclusion by agreement of other 
territories under the jurisdiction of the parties. 
It is directed against threats to the security of 
the treaty area from armed attack and provides 
for continuing consultation regarding any such 
threat or attack. 

This treaty will forge another link in the sys- 
tem of collective security established by the 
various collective defense treaties already con- 
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cluded between the United States and other coun- 
tries in the Pacific area. Together, these arrange- 
ments provide the essential framework for the 
defense by the free peoples of the Western Pa- 
cific against Communist aggression. 

Like the other treaties, this treaty between the 
United States and the Republic of China will be 
defensive in character. It will reaffirm the dedi- 
cation of the parties to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT CHIANG 

The following message from President Chiang 
Kai-shek of the Republic of China was transmitted 
to Secretary Dulles on December 1 by Ambassador 
V.K. Wellington Koo. 
Press release 683 dated December 1 

The successful conclusion of the negotiations for 
the Treaty of Mutual Security marks another for- 
ward step in our joint efforts to strengthen the 
common cause of our two countries against Com- 
munist aggression. A necessary link in the chain 
of Far Eastern defense has now been forged. 
Please accept my felicitations for your new con- 
tribution to world security. 


NEWS CONFERENCE STATEMENTS 


Purpose of Treaty With Republic of China 


Press release 686 dated December 1 

At his news conference on December 1, Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions relating to 
the purpose of the treaty with the Republic of 
China. Asked to clarify the provision for the in- 
clusion of other territories, Mr. Dulles replied: 


The provision [article VI] is comparable to the 
provision in the Korean treaty. Where there is 
a country which we recognize and which claims 
rightful sovereignty over more territory than it 
actually controls, there we adopted the practice 
of providing by the treaty that it can be extended 
to other territory, and in the Korean treaty we 
provide that initially it only covers the area which 
is south of the armistice line but that it can be 
extended to other territory at a later date. The 
provision is comparable in this respect with re- 
gard to the Republic of China. That has ref- 
erence not only to these offshore islands but pos- 
sibly to other territory which might come under 
the effective control of the Republic of China. 


Asked whether the legal position of the coastal 
islands is different from that of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, Mr. Dulles replied: 


The legal position is different, as I think I 
pointed out in my last press conference, by virtue 
of the fact that technical sovereignty over For- 
mosa and the Pescadores has never been settled. 
That is because the Japanese peace treaty merely 
involves a renunciation by Japan of its right and 
title to these islands. But the future title is not 
determined by the Japanese peace treaty, nor is 
it determined by the peace treaty which was con- 
cluded between the Republic of China and Japan. 
Therefore, the juridical status of these islands, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, is different from the 
juridical status of the offshore islands which have 
always been Chinese territory. 


Asked whether the treaty recognized on our be- 
half the claim of the Republic of China to sov- 
ereignty over the mainland of China, Mr. Dulles 
replied : 

It does not deal specifically with that matter 
one way or another. 


Asked whether we currently recognize th 
claim, the Secretary replied: 


We recognize the Republic of China as the onh 
lawful Government of China, just as we recognim 
and the United Nations recognizes, the Gover. 
ment of the Republic of Korea as the only lawfyj 
government in Korea. We recognize the Govern. 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany as th 
only lawful government of Germany. Our po. 
tion is similar in these respects. 


Asked whether, under this extension provision 
if the Republic of China did make a successful 
landing and controlled some territory on th 
Chinese mainland, this treaty would be extende 
to cover that, Mr. Dulles replied: 


Not automatically. It could be extended bys 
fresh agreement. 


Asked about the position of the United Stata 
with respect to the offshore islands, Mr. Dulla 
replied: 

The position on the offshore islands is unaffected 
by this treaty. Their status is neither promote 
by the treaty nor is it demoted by the treaty. As 
I have said several times, the injunction to om 
armed forces is to defend Formosa and the Peses- 
dores. Now, whether or not in any particular cas 
the defense of these offshore islands by reason of 
the nature of those islands or the nature of th 
attack against them is such that it is deemed part 
of the defense of Formosa, that would be a matt 
which on the first instance at least the military 
people would advise, and the President woull 
probably make the final decision. 


Asked whether the treaty changes the status qui, 
the Secretary replied: 


Yes. Because it puts Formosa and the Pesce 
dores in precisely the same category, as far as theit 
treaty relationship to the United States is com 
cerned, as the Republic of Korea, Japan, the Phil 
ippines, Australia, and New Zealand. It makes 
it clear beyond a peradventure of a doubt as far 
as we are concerned that Formosa and the Pesc# 
dores are not on the bargain counter for inter 
national trading. 

If any people have felt, because Formosa was the 
only portion of the so-called offshore island chail 
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which was not covered by treaty, that that omis- 
sion indicated that perhaps we were willing to 
make some deal which might return Formosa to 
Communist China, or something of that sort, this 
makes it perfectly clear that those islands are not 
for trade or bargain or anything else. This makes 
it clear that they are tied by treaty to the United 
States in the same way, as I say, as these other 
areas, such as Korea and Japan, that we have our 
security treaties with. 

We will have a series of security treaties which 
cover the entire arc that runs beginning with 
northern Japan down through Korea, and our 
position in the Ryukyus under the Japanese peace 
treaty, and Formosa and the Pescadores. In 
addition, we have the treaty with the Philippines, 
we have a treaty with Australia and New Zealand, 
and we have the negotiated treaty, subject to rati- 
fication, with portions of Southeast Asia. They 
are all now in a similar status as far as their 
security relationship to the United States is con- 
cerned. 


Asked whether the purpose of the treaty is more 
| diplomatic than military, Mr. Dulles replied: 


It has a diplomatic purpose, which I have out- 
lined, and which is very considerable. From a 
purely military standpoint, it changes the situa- 
tion in this respect, perhaps, that the authority of 
the President to use there the armed services of 
the United States, which originally derive from 
the Korean war, may be tending to become obso- 
lete from the lapse and passage of time, and the 
conclusion of the armistice in Korea. 

This gives the Congress of the United States, 
through the Senate, an opportunity to indicate 
that it shares the view that this area is important 
from the standpoint of the peace and security of 
the United States. In that respect it clarifies the 
position from the standpoint of defense, from the 
standpoint of internal constitutional considera- 
tions. 


Asked whether this treaty also is designed to 
bring further stability to this area, Mr. Dulles re- 
plied : 

I hope that that will be the result. I think that 
many people have had a question, including the 
Chinese Communists, as to whether we were really 
serious about the defense of Formosa. I think it 
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now takes it out of the realm of speculation and I 
hope out of the area of probing, and will tend, I 
think, to stabilize conditions there. Certainly 
that is our hope. 


Asked whether there is any understanding in 
connection with this treaty that the Chinese Na- 
tionalists before attacking the mainland must con- 
sult with us and act only by agreement with us, 
Mr. Dulles replied: 

We expect that there will be worked out practi- 
cal arrangements so that neither will take action 
in this area which would jeopardize the other and 
that we would in general act in an agreed pattern 
of conduct. Having undertaken to defend the 
islands, we would not expect, nor would the Chi- 
nese Nationalists expect, to act rashly in a way to 
jeopardize the islands. We anticipate that under 
the operative clause of the treaty there will be a 
good deal of consultation and agreement as to 
just how the situation is handled. 


Asked the difference between having this treaty 
with Formosa and having Formosa included in 
the Southeast Asian treaty, Mr. Dulles replied: 


Well, from the standpoint of the United States 
there is no particular difference. It was not prac- 
tical to bring about actually the inclusion of this 
area in the Southeast Asian treaty area because of 
the fact that some of the parties to that treaty were 
not prepared to take that step. But the legal situa- 
tion created is substantially the same, as far as the 
United States is concerned. 


Asked whether the treaty provides or envisages 
any change in our military relationship, any ew- 
pansion of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group there, or any military base rights on For- 
mosa, Mr. Dulles replied: 


It will provide that we can by mutual agreement 
have base rights on Formosa. The provision in 
that respect will be similar to that in the Korean 
treaty. 

Asked whether an attack on Nationalist Chinese 
ships would be considered an attack on China, Mr. 
Dulles replied: 

That is not provided in the treaty. The treaty 
in that respect is, as I say, quite similar to the 
treaties that have already been made in that area. 





It is quite like the Korean treaty. There is no 
specific reference, as far as I now recall, to an at- 
tack upon ships or upon aircraft. 


Asked whether the treaty provided that, if Com- 
munist China attacks Formosa, the United States 
will counterattack on the mainland, Mr. Dulles 
replied: 

That would be a probable result. I have made 
clear a good many times, including my talk night 
before last, that we believe that, if there is an at- 
tack, there must be a certain liberty, by mobile 
forces, to retaliate at the places and means of our 
choosing. That principle we have enunciated 
with reference to our various treaties. We did in 
connection with the Southeast Asia treaty. That 
is a general principle which is applicable to our 
policy and tactics at the present time. 

We would take retaliatory action. Now the 
scope of that I would not want to foresee. As I 
said in my talk the other night, that retaliatory 
action is not necessarily general war. It does not 
mean every local attack becomes a general war 
with atomic bombs being dropped all over the 
map. It is a retaliation of sufficient severity to 
make it clear that the aggressor cannot gain by 
his attack more than he loses. I think that is the 
important principle to establish. It is the same 
principle that we have in our own community 
life. We don’t have a death sentence for every 
crime. We try to fit the penalty to the crime, and 
that would mean that a retaliatory action would 
presumably be limited in scope with regard to the 
gravity of the offense. 


Asian Pact 
Press release 685 dated December 1 

At his news conference on December 1 Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked whether consideration was 
being given, now that negotiations for a security 
pact with the Republic of China had been con- 
cluded, to tying all the Pacific pacts into one 
overall Asian pact. Mr. Dulles replied: 


I have often expressed the hope that these trea- 
ties could develop in a more comprehensive man- 
ner. There are very great difficulties in the way 
of accomplishing that. The biggest step forward 
was taken at Manila by the Southeast Asian 
treaty, where a group of eight countries came 
together. Otherwise it has seemed impractical to 
operate except on a bilateral basis, except in the 
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case of Australia and New Zealand, which is 
a trilateral basis. But the differences betwem 
the different areas are so considerable and th 
lack of homogeneity is such that it is not easy 
bring them together. We can bring them togethe 
with us, but it is much harder to bring them tp 
gether as between themselves. There are ven 
considerable differences, as you know, which exig 
as between Korea and Japan and between certaip 
other countries that we have treaty relations with 
and the Republic of China, so that it is hard t 
tie it all together at the present time. All I em 
say is that we have that as a goal and I think tha 
we are going steadily in that direction. 


STATEMENTS AT SIGNING 
Press release 689 dated December 2 


Secretary Dulles 

It is a great pleasure to welcome Foreign Min 
ister Yeh, Ambassador Koo, and the members of 
his staff here this afternoon for the signing of this 
Mutual Defense Treaty between the United State 
and the Republic of China. I wholly concur i 
what President Chiang Kai-shek said in his mes 
sage to me yesterday, that “a necessary link in the 
chain of Far Eastern defense has now bea 
forged.” It is my hope that the signing of thi 
defense treaty will put to rest once and for al 
rumors and reports that the United States wil 
in any manner agree to the abandonment of For 
mosa and the Pescadores to Communist control 
The signing of this treaty is not only an expre 
sion of the good will and friendship existing 
between the Governments of the United States ani 
of Free China but also of the abiding friendship 
of the people of the United States for the Chines 


people. 


Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh 


It has been my privilege and honor to be asso 
ciated with-Mr. Dulles in the making and signing 
of this Treaty of Mutual Defense between my 
country and the United States of America. I am 
happy to recall that throughout the negotiation 
for this treaty, conducted at Taipei and Washing 
ton, we have been guided by the principle of mt 
tuality and the spirit of friendly cooperation. 

It is the hope of my Government that this treaty 
will serve to promote the common cause of free 
dom, particularly at this juncture of the worl 
situation. 
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TEXT OF TREATY 


Press release 691 dated December 2 


Mutual Defense Treaty Between the United States 
of America and the Republic of China 


The Parties to this Treaty, 

Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire 
to live in peace with all peoples and all Governments, 
and desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace in the West 
Pacific Area, 

Recalling with mutual pride the relationship which 
brought their two peoples together in a common bond 
of sympathy and mutual ideals to fight side by side 
against imperialist aggression during the last war, 

Desiring to declare publicly and formally their sense 
of unity and their common determination to defend them- 
selves against external armed attack, so that no poten- 
tial aggressor could be under the illusion that either of 
them stands alone in the West Pacific Area, and 

Desiring further to strengthen their present efforts for 
collective defense for the preservation of peace and se- 
curity pending the development of a more comprehensive 
system of regional security in the West Pacific Area, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations, to settle any international dispute in 
which they may be involved by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace, security and justice are 
not endangered and to refrain in their international re- 
lations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE II 


In order more effectively .o achieve the objective of this 
Treaty, the Parties separately and jointly by self-help 
and mutual aid will maintain and develop their in- 
dividual and collective capacity to resist armed attack and 
communist subversive activities directed from without 
against their territorial integrity and political stability. 


ARTICLE III 


The Parties undertake to strengthen their free insti- 
tutions and to cooperate with each other in the develop- 
ment of economic progress and social well-being and 
to further their individual and collective efforts toward 
these ends. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Parties, through their Foreign Ministers or their 
deputies, will consult together from time to time regard- 
ing the implementation of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE V 


Each Party recognizes that an armed attack in the 
West Pacific Area directed against the territories of either 





of the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety and declares that it would act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as 
a result thereof shall be immediately reported to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. Such measures 
shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


ARTICLE VI 


For the purposes of Articles II and V, the terms “terri- 
torial” and “territories” shall mean in respect of the 
Republic of China, Taiwan and the Pescadores; and in 
respect of the United States of America the island terri- 
tories in the West Pacific under its jurisdiction. The 
provisions of Articles II and V will be applicable to such 
other territories as may be determined by mutual agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Government of the Republic of China grants, and 
the Government of the United States of America accepts, 
the right to dispose such United States land, air and sea 
forces in and about Taiwan and the Pescadores as may 
be required for their defense, as determined by mutual 
agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted 
as affecting in any way the rights and obligations of the 
Parties under the Charter of the United Nations or the 
responsibility of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


ARTICLE IX 


This Treaty shall be ratified by the United States of 
America and the Republic of China in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes and will come 
into force when instruments of ratification thereof have 
been exchanged by them at Taipei. 


ARTICLE X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely. Either 
Party may terminate it one year after notice has been 
given to the other Party. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries 
have signed this Treaty. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Chinese lan- 
guages, at Washington on this second day of December 
of the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty-four, 
corresponding to the second day of the twelfth month of 
the Forty-third Year of the Republic of China. 


FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
JoHN Foster DULLES 
FOR THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA: 
Grorce K. C. Yen 





Rejection of Charges of Interference 
With Soviet Commercial Vessels 


Press release 676 dated November 29 


U.S. Note of November 29 


Following is the text of the US. reply to the 
Soviet note of August 4, 1954, delivered by the 
American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on November 29. 


A careful investigation of the charges contained 
in the referenced note has been made by the United 
States military authorities. This investigation 
has shown that no American military aircraft op- 
erating over the high seas of the Pacific Ocean, the 
area designated in the note, has engaged in hostile 
or provocative acts towards Soviet commercial 
vessels. 

The incidents mentioned in the note apparently 
refer to the identification by United States naval 
aircraft of commercial vessels operating on the 
high seas around the Island of Formosa. The 
United States denies that the identification of 
shipping by United States naval aircraft is a vio- 
lation of the freedom of commercial navigation on 
the high seas, as asserted in the Soviet note, or 
otherwise is illegal or in violation of interna- 
tional law. 

Identification of all vessels in this area is made 
in order to detect the presence of ships whose mis- 
sion might be hostile to the Seventh Fleet of the 
United States Navy. The Seventh Fleet was or- 
dered by the President of the United States on 
June 27, 1950 and again on February 3, 1953 to pa- 
trol the waters around Formosa in order to pre- 
vent an attack on that island. The mission of the 
Seventh Fleet has been and will continue to be to 
contribute to the security of the Far East. The 
United States reaffirms its intention to devote its 
efforts to the maintenance of peace and stability 
in that area and hopes that the Soviet Government 
will direct its own efforts and influence to the same 
end. 


Soviet Note of August 4 
[Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the illegal detention of the Soviet 
tanker Tuapse by a warship in the vicinity of the Island 
of Taiwan, in waters controlled by the U.S. Navy, it is 
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impossible not to call attention to the fact that over aj 
extended period of time American military aircraft haye 
systematically made flights over Soviet commercial vegselg 
sailing the open sea around Taiwan.’ Appearing in dap. 
gerous proximity to Soviet vessels, these airplanes fly 
over vessels at low altitude and sometimes circle above 
them for an hour. 

Such provocative acts by American military aircraft 
constitute a clear violation of the freedom of commer. 
cial navigation in the open sea and bear witness to US, 
military authorities’ complete disregard for the generally 
accepted norms of international law. 

Moreover, it is completely evident that actions of this 
nature by American military aircraft are also intended 
for signalling so that warships may attack Soviet mer 
chant vessels. In particular, evidence of this is furnished 
by the circumstances connected with the seizure of the 
Soviet tanker Tuapse on June 23 in the vicinity of Taiwan, 


1. On June 11 at 1303 hours, in the South China Seg 
at a point with coordinates 14 degrees 27 minutes north 
latitude and 115 degrees 27 minutes east longitude, and 
again at 1505 hours at a point with coordinates 14 de 
grees 40 minutes north latitude and 115 degrees 38 minutes 
east longitude, an American military airplane twice circled 
at low altitude the Soviet vessel Mikhail Kutozov. On 
June 12 an American airplane circled the same vessel 
several times at a point with coordinates 16 degrees 
minutes north latitude and 117 degrees 29 minutes east 
longitude. 

2. On June 14, southeast of Taiwan at a point with 
coordinates 21 degrees 16 minutes north latitude and 121 
degrees 44 minutes east longitude, two American military 
aircraft for a period of an hour circled the Soviet vessel 
Mikhail Kutozov at altitudes of from 60 to 400 meters. 

3. On June 16 at 1857 hours, east of Taiwan at a point 
with coordinates 25 degrees 00 minutes north latitude and 
123 degrees 49 minutes east longitude, an American air- 
plane circled the Soviet vessel Kemerovo at an altitude of 
30 meters. 

4. On June 23 at 1000 hours, in the South China Sea 
at a point with coordinates 8 degrees 00 minutes north 
latitude and 109 degrees 14 minutes east longitude, an 
American airplane several times circled the Soviet tanker 
Leningrade at low altitude. On June 24 at 1130 hours, 
an American airplane seven times circled the same vessel 
at an altitude of 60 meters at a point with coordinates 
11 degrees 53 minutes north latitude and 112 degrees % 
minutes east longitude. 

5. On June 24 at 0530 hours, in the vicinity of Taiwan 
at a point with coordinates 24 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude and 127 degrees 05 minutes east longitude, a 
American airplane made several circles over the Soviet 
tanker Apsheron at low altitude. 


Similar flights over Soviet merchant vessels by Amer 
ican military aircraft are also being made in other re 
gions of the Far Eastern seas and the Pacific Ocean. 

Drawing the attention of the Government of the United 
States to the impermissibility of such illegal acts by Amer 
ican aircraft with regard to Soviet merchant vessels sail 
ing the open sea, in particular in the vicinity of the 
Island of Taiwan, the Soviet Government expects that 
necessary measures will be taken by the Government of 
the United States to terminate violations by Americal 
military aircraft of the freedom of commercial navigt 
tion on the open seas. 





*For texts of U.S. notes rejecting the charges of the 
Soviet Government in connection with the J'uapse, se 
BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 51, and July 26, 1954, p. 131. 
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U.S. Reply to Soviet Proposals on European Security 


U.S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 29 
Press release 675 dated November 29 


Following is the teat of the United States reply 
to the Soviet notes of October 23 and November 13, 
delivered by the American Embassy at Moscow 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on No- 
vember 29. Parallel notes were delivered by the 
British and French Govermments. 


The United States Government, in consultation 
with the French and British Governments, with 
the other Nato Governments and with the Ger- 
man Federal Government, has considered the note 
of October 23 in which the Soviet Government 
proposed a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the four powers in November. They have at the 
same time, in consultation with the interested 
governments, considered the Soviet Government’s 
note of November 13 proposing a conference “on 
the question of creating a system of collective 
security in Europe.” 

The United States Government is disappointed 
to find that, except for a suggestion for the hurried 
convocation of a European conference on Novem- 
ber 29, neither of the Soviet notes contains any 
new proposal, whether on Germany, Austria or 
European security, which has not already been 
considered by the Western powers at the Berlin 
Conference. 

The Suviet note of November 13 is openly and 
explicitly aimed at delaying or preventing the 
ratification of the Paris agreements. The United 
States Government for its part is resolved to bring 
the Paris agreements into force as soon as possi- 
ble and they do not intend to be deflected from 
this course. The United States Government does 
not believe that the cause of European security 
can be served by the destruction of defensive asso- 
ciations between states inspired by the ideal of a 
common civilization. It would in no sense further 
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security to replace such associations by new or- 
ganizations which would leave fundamental di- 
vergencies unresolved and would thus constitute 
no more than a deceptive facade. The United 
States is convinced that the Paris agreements pro- 
vide the basis for the solution of some of the most 
difficult problems confronting Europe and that far 
from making the question of European security 
more difficult to solve they will serve its promo- 
tion and contribute to the cause of peace. 

The unity which is being built up in the west is 
far broader in its scope and significance than a 
purely military alliance. The association of the 
western nations is based on their common civiliza- 
tion and traditions. The achievement of a close 
union in all fields is a deeply rooted aspiration of 
their peoples. It is a development of great im- 
portance in the history of Europe and is gaining 
in strength and purpose. By settling old rival- 
ries and forming new ties it will promote the 
cause of peace in a region which in the past has 
given birth to so many wars. 

Since the end of the war rearmament in the 
countries of the Soviet Bloc, including the Soviet 
zone of Germany, has been centrally imposed, 
massive and unrestricted, thus compelling the 
western powers to strengthen their common de- 
fense. Under the Paris agreements, however, 
they have of their own free will accepted a system 
of controls, limitations and prohibitions to be ap- 
plied to their forces and armaments. This sys- 
tem is designed to prevent any member nation 
from having independent recourse to the threat 
or use of force. 

As regards Germany, the United States Govern- 
ment has noted that the Soviet Government states 
that a settlement of the German problem is of de- 
cisive importance for ensuring security in Europe. 
In previous notes, the United States Government 
has emphasized that free all-German elections 
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are the essential first step in the process of Ger- 
man reunification in freedom. In its note of Oc- 
tober 23 the Soviet Government has given no indi- 
cation of its view on this point nor of its attitude 
towards the practical plan for the holding of early 
elections, which was put forward by the Govern- 
ments of France, the United States and the United 
Kingdom at the Berlin Conference. Nor has the 
Soviet Government advanced specific alternative 
proposals. The United States Government 
awaits a precise indication of any concrete pro- 
posal which the Soviet Government may now have 
to make concerning both the timing and nature 
of the free all-German elections which are the 
essential first step for the re-establishment of a 
united Germany. 

As regards Austria, the United States Govern- 
ment can see no justification for the continued de- 
nial to that country of the freedom and independ- 
ence promised her by the four powers in the Mos- 
cow Declaration of 1943. The governments of 
the United Kingdom, United States and France 
expressed themselves ready at the Berlin Confer- 
ence to sign the Austrian State Treaty with the 
Soviet text of the previously unagreed articles. 
The Austrian Government for its part made it 
plain that it concurred in this view, and this re- 
mains its position. There should therefore be no 
further obstacle in the way of the signature of the 
treaty and the termination of the occupation and 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces as prescribed 
therein. The United States Government notes 
with disappointment that the Soviet Government 
nonetheless propose a meeting at Vienna to “con- 
sider the remaining unsettled questions relating 
to the draft state treaty and other questions con- 
nected with the conclusion of this treaty.” The 
United States Government is at a loss as to the 
nature of the questions referred to by the Soviet 
Government. If the Soviet Government wishes 
to furnish the necessary clarifications, the United 
States Government suggests that this could appro- 
priately be done in exchanges between the Am- 
bassadors in Vienna. Meanwhile, the United 
States Government for its part reaffirms its desire 
as expressed in the note of September 10? to pro- 
ceed as soon as possible to the signature of the 
Austrian State Treaty. 

The United States Government has on many 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 397. 
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occasions given proof of their desire to settle ques. 
tions in dispute by negotiations conducted in 4 
spirit of mutual respect for the essential interests 
of all the participants. They remain convinced 
that this is the best way of promoting the cause of 
peace. This cause would be ill-served by a con. 
ference ending in failure. In order that negoti- 
ations may be undertaken with a reasonable 
prospect of success, they consider that a basis of 
agreement should have been carefully prepared 
and established in advance. The essential basis 
for a useful conference whether on Germany, 
Austria or the remaining aspects of European se- 
curity does not, in their view, at present exist. 

In order to establish such a basis and to deal 
with the foregoing questions in due order, the 
United States Government proposes the following: 


Q) Agreement to sign the Austrian State 
t 


(2) Clarification by the Soviet Government of 
its position on the question of free elections in 
Germany which are the essential first steps to 
German reunification ; 

(3) Exchanges through diplomatic channels on 
any other European questions of common in- 
terest which might suitably be examined at a 
later four-power meeting, in particular, ques- 
tions relating to European security ; 

(4) A meeting of the four-power Ministers as 
soon as it should appear that there is a real 
prospect of finding solutions and after ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements by the countries 
concerned ; 

(5) Should it thereafter appear useful, a wider 
conference of European and other interested 
powers to consider the remaining aspects of 
European security. 


SOVIET NOTE OF OCTOBER 23 


[Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the note of the U.S. Government of 
September 10, 1954, the Soviet Government considers it 
necessary to state the following: 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. in its note of July 2 
proposed to the U.S. Government and also to the Gover 
ments of France and England to convene an all-Europeal 
conference for the consideration of the question of creat 
ing a system of collective security in Europe.” On August 
4 the Government of the U.S.S.R. proposed to the Gov § 
ernments of the United States, France, and England to 
discuss this question in preliminary fashion at a confer 


* Tbid., p. 398. 
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ence of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the four pow- 
ers and also to continue at this conference the considera- 
tion of the German question.’ 

In order to assist in the solution of the problem of 
security in Europe, the Soviet Government introduced a 
draft “all-European treaty concerning collective security 
in Europe,” ‘ expressing at the same time readiness to 
consider also other proposals on this question. 

In this draft it is proposed to create in Europe a system 
of collective security which would insure safeguarding 
of the peace by uniting the efforts of all interested Euro- 
pean States regardless of their social and governmental 
systems. The basis of the Soviet draft all-European 
treaty was the principle of collective action by its partici- 
pants against threats and armed attack on any state 
participating in the treaty and also the principle of co- 
operation in the economic field. This means that any at- 
tempt at aggression on the part of any state would 
immediately entail the application of collective sanctions 
against the aggressor. 

By the same token the Soviet draft all-European treaty 
contains real guarantees of the security of France and 
Poland, England and the Soviet Union. of all the large 
and small states of Europe. At the same time it. creates 
the most favorable conditions for the reestablishment of 
the national unity of Germany and for the free and peace- 
ful development of the German state. 

No state which is actually striving for the strengthening 
of peace in Europe can have an unfavorable attitude to- 
ward cooperation with other European States in the crea- 
tion of an effective system of alkEuropean security. As 
regards the Soviet Government, it proceeds, as before, 
from the fact that only joint efforts of the European 
States are capable of insuring security in Europe. 

While expressing its objection to this Seviet draft, the 
U.S. Government did not, however, make any proposal of 
its own concerning the insuring of collective security in 
Europe but, on the contrary, as is evidenced by the facts 
of the recent period, continues to go along the path of 
forming military groupings in Europe. 

At the same time the U.S. Government again came to 
the defense of the North Atlantic military bloc, which 
is alleged to have defense purposes, although numerous 
facts bear witness to the aggressive character of this 
grouping in its present form. That this military group- 
ing is directed above all against the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies is not hidden by the military 
leaders of the North Atlantic bloc. Attempts contained 
in the note of September 10 to justify the creation of 
this bloc by references to the presence in Eastern Europe 
of a “heavily armed Soviet grouping” are completely 
groundless since such a grouping does not exist. The fact 
that at the present time plans for the remilitarization of 
Western Germany and its inclusion in the North Atlantic 
gtouping are being prepared only confirms the fact that 
the case is one of further reinforcement of the aggressive 


| character of this grouping. 


In these circumstances the Soviet Government considers 





* Ibid., p. 402. 
‘TIbid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269, and Mar. 15, 1954, p. 401. 
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it necessary again to draw the attention of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the fact that the creation of military group- 
ings cannot assist in the strengthening of peace and se- 
curity in Europe. The creation of such groupings of 
European States directed against other European States 
leads to the further increasing of international tension 
and is in direct contradiction to the interests of strength- 
ening the peace in Europe. Taking this course and re- 
fusing to participate in the organization of a system of 
collective security in Europe, the U.S. Government assumes 
responsibility for the consequences of such a policy, which 
is inconsistent with the interests of security in Europe. 

For insuring security in Europe the settlement of the 
German problem has decisive importance. This means 
that the most important and urgent problem is the re- 
establishment of a unified Germany as a peace-loving 
and democratic state and the conclusion of a peace treaty. 

One must not defer the resolution of the problem of 
the unification of Germany, which still remains divided 
into two parts set off one against the other. The interests 
of national security of the European States, as well as the 
interests of the German people itself, require the resolu- 
tion of the question of the unification of Germany in such 
a manner that the peoples of Europe will be assured that 
a unified Germany will not fall into the hands of mortal 
enemies of peace—the German militarists and re- 
vanchists—but will firmly enter upon a course of peaceful 
development and reestablishment of good neighborly re- 
lations with other countries. 

As before, the Soviet Government considers that the 
hoiding of free all-German elections is essential for the 
reestablishment of a unified Germany. At these elections 
the German people must be able to express their free will 
in order that a unified Germany will be reborn as a peace- 
loving and democratic state. 

At the Berlin Four-Power Conference, agreement was 
not reached on the holding of all-German elections for the 
reestablishment of a unified Germany. This was pre- 
vented chiefly by plans for creating a European Defense 
Community which provided for the remilitarization of 
Western Germany and its inclusion in this military group- 
ing. The rejection by the National Assembly of France 
of the treaty for the establishment of a European De- 
fense Community opened up possibilities for a reconcilia- 
tion of the positions of the four powers on the question 
of unification of Germany and the holding for these pur- 
poses of all-German elections. 

The Soviet Government expresses its readiness again 
to consider, taking into account the new circumstances 
noted above, the proposals for holding all-German elec- 
tions which were introduced at the Berlin Conference 
by England and were supported by the United States and 
France. At the same time the Soviet Government assumes 
that the pertinent proposals of the Soviet Union will also 
be taken into consideration. 

The Soviet Government considers that there are possi- 
bilities of reaching agreement among the powers on this 
question if one proceeds from the indisputable fact that 
the chief problem is the unification of Germany on peace- 
loving and democratic foundations. 

In this connection the Soviet Government considers it 
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necessary especially to draw attention to those new plans 
for the remilitarization of Western Germany and its in- 
clusion in a military grouping of certain Western States 
which became known after the conference of the nine 
countries in London which ended on October 3 and also 
in connection with separate conferences which are taking 
place at the present time in Paris. 

In spite of obligations which were assumed by the 
United States, France, and England, together with the 
Soviet Union, concerning preventing the restoration of 
German militarism, according to separate agreements in 
London and Paris there must be created in the very 
near future a West German army of 500,000 men with 


its own sizable air force, tank formations, and military 


staffs. The heavy industry of West Germany, and above 
all of the Ruhr, is again being reorganized for the mass 
production of armaments. Those same generals who cre- 
ated the Hitlerite army, and together with Hitler carried 
out aggression against Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, 
the Soviet Union, and England, will lead the armed forces 
of the West German States. Under such conditions the 
present formal pledges of the Bonn Government regard- 
ing the limitation of numbers of the West German army 
and its armaments cannot be taken seriously. As recent 
experience shows, the German militarists and revanchists, 
having proceeded with the creation of their own corps 
and divisions, will stop at nothing to achieve an increase 
in the numbers and armaments of their army. 

The London decisions open the way to the reestablish- 
ment of German militarism. After that the hands of 
West German militarists and revanchists will be freed to 
earry out their aggressive policy in Europe. West Ger- 
many is thus turned into a dangerous hotbed of new war 
in Europe. 

The London decisions foresee the inclusion of a remili- 
tarized West Germany in the military grouping of the 
West European States, set off against other European 
States. This time, in place of the earlier projected mili- 
tary grouping of six Western European States—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg—there is foreseen a military grouping of these 
same states with the participation of England. It would 
be a deception of public opinion to allege that the London 
plan of creating new military forces would better serve 
the interests of the security of the peoples of Europe than 
the plan which miscarried of creating the European De- 
fense Community. 

The London plan also envisages the inclusion of West 
Germany in the North Atlantic bloc, which opens the way 
for German militarists to have a direct influence on the 
further strengthening of the aggrersiveness of the North 
Atlantic forces. Only very recently the National As- 
sembly of France recognized West German participation 
in the North Atlantic bloc as inadvisable, considering it 
inconsistent with the interests of security of France. All 
the more inconsistent with the interests of security in 
Europe is the inclusion of a remilitarized West Germany 
in the North Atlantic grouping as is envisioned by the 
London agreement. 

These decisions, which free the hands of German mili- 
tarists, are dictated by aggressive circles of the powers 
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which aim at a world domination on the basis of carry. 
ing out the notorious “policy of strength.” 

The London agreements are also inconsistent with the 
restoration of sovereign rights of the German people. Ip 
fact, these agreements lead not to termination of the 
occupation regime, as they like to contend, but to leaving 
occupation troops in West Germany until the year 1998 
that is, until the end of the present century. West Ger. 
many would remain bound to conditions of the enslaving 
“Bonn Treaty.” 

All this shows that the London decisions, leading to the 
reestablishment of German militarism and the involve 
ment of West Germany in aggressive military groupings, 
radically contradict the interests of maintaining peace 
and intensify the threat of a new war in Europe. If these 
decisions are implemented, Western Germany can no 
longer be considered a peace-loving state, which would 
make impossible for a long period the reestablishment of 
German unity. The measures mapped out in London and 
Paris in regard to Western Germany are in direct con 
tradiction also to the proposals of the Governments of 
England and France, submitted at the United Nations 
this June and supported by the U. S. Government, on the 
question of a general reduction of armaments and the 
prehibition of atomic weapons.’ 

At the present time in the United Nations there are 
being considered not only the French-English proposals 
but also proposals of the Soviet Government on the ques 
tion of reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and the Soviet Government has proposed 
accepting as the basis for an appropriate international 
convention the above-mentioned proposals of France and 
England. Thus there is observed a rapprochement of the 
positions of the parties on this important question. The 
U. S. Government in its note of September 10 states its 
desire to contribute to the decision of the question of 
disarmament. It is impossible, however, at one and the 
same time to propose a general reduction of armaments 
and to carry out the remilitarization of West Germany. 
Such actions are incompatible. Recently, as is known, 
it has been possible to achieve a certain relaxation of 
tension in international relations. The Soviet Govern 
ment proceeds from the fact that all peace-loving peoples 
are interested in a further relaxation of international 
tension. Meanwhile, the London decisions not only do 
not contribute to this but on the contrary will lead toa 
sharpening of the international situation. At present 
time the situation is as follows: 


Either the four powers who bear special responsibility 
for the solution of the German problem will do everything 
in order to begin examination of and decide the most 
urgent question—the question of the reestablishment of 
the unity of Germany in which the German people are 80 
interested and along with them all peace-loving people 
of Europe; or if matters reach the, point of reestablish 
ment of German militarism and the involvement of West 
Germany in aggressive military groupings, then the Ger 
man nation for a long time will remain torn in two, and 
from a remilitarized West Germany there will be created 
a direct threat to peace in Europe. 


* Ibid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 182. 
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With a view to assisting the settlement of the German 
question, the Soviet Government submitted at the Berlin 
Conference a proposal concerning the withdrawal of oc- 
cupation troops, with the exception of certain strictly 
limited contingents, from the territories of East and West 
Germany.’ This proposal was connected with the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty and with the proposal concern- 
ing all-German elections. Agreement was not reached 
there on this question. Desiring to assist in bringing 
about a rapprochement of both parts of Germany and 
in solving the problem of its reunification, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proposes to the Governments of the United 
States, France, and England to consider the immediate 
withdrawal of occupation troops from the territories of 
East and West Germany. Such a decision would con- 
tribute to further reduction of international tension and 
strengthening of peace in Europe. 

Together with a decision on this question there arises 
the necessity for the U. S. S. R., the United States, France, 
and England, with the participation of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the German Federal Republic, to 
reach agreement concerning the size, disposition, and 
armament of all types of German police in East and West 
Germany. This would put an end to all anxiety in regard 
to rearmament, in East as well as West Germany. It is 
known that on the part of East Germany there is no ob- 
jection to this proposal and no objection to the verifica- 
tion on the spot of the actual situation at the present 
time. Refusal on the part of West Germany to accept this 
proposal could mean only a desire to accelerate the carry- 
ing out of plans for rearmament. 

Proceeding from the foregoing, the Soviet Government 
submits for the consideration of the U. S. Government, as 
well as the Governments of France and England, a pro- 
posal for the convocation this November of a conference 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the United States, 
France, England, and the Soviet Union for the consider- 


ation of the following questions: 

1. The reestablishment of the unity of Germany on 
peace-loving and democratic bases and the carrying out 
of free all-German elections. 

2. The withdrawal of occupation troops of the four 
powers from the territory of East and West Germany. 

3. The convocation of an all-European conference to 
examine the question of the creation of a system of col- 
lective security in Europe. 


As for the conclusion of a state treaty with Austria, as 
is known, the Soviet Government on August 12 in a note 
to the Austrian Government proposed that a conference 
of the Ambassadors of the United States, France, Eng- 
land, and the Soviet Union in Vienna should, together 
with representatives of the Austrian Government, under- 
take consideration of the remaining unsettled questions 
connected with the conclusion of this treaty with Austria. 

In its reply, the Austrian Government on October 12 
communicated its willingness to take part in the above- 
mentioned conference. However, the Soviet Government 
is unaware of the point of view of the United States 
or of the Governments of France and England on this 
question. The Soviet Government would like to know if 





*Ibid., Feb. 15, 1954, p. 228. 
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the Governments of the three powers agree that their 
Ambassadors could take part in the conference in Vienna 
for the examination of questions connected with the con- 
clusion of a state treaty with Austria. 


SOVIET NOTE OF NOVEMBER 13 


{Unofficial translation] 


On October 23 agreements were signed in Paris concern- 
ing West Germany. The signing of these agreements 
was preceded by a meeting of the nine countries in Lon- 
don, participants in which agreed on separate measures 
regarding the German question. 

The Paris agreements, in contravention of existing in- 
ternational agreements on Germany, make provision for 
the reestablishment of militarism in West Germany, the 
creation of West German armed forces, and the inclusion 
of West Germany in military groupings of certain states 
set off against other states of Europe. 

In West Germany an army is being created which in the 
near future is to number 500-520 thousand men and 
which will have at its disposal large air and tank units 
and also its own military staffs. Already German mili- 
tarists do not hide the fact that they regard the strength 
of the West German army established in accordance with 
the London and Paris agreements only as a base for de- 
velopment of still more numerous armed forces. 

The West German army is being created under the lead- 
ership of those German generals who led the Hitlerite 
army during the years of the Second World War and who 
were accomplices of Fascist aggression and of the propa- 
gation of the bloody Hitlerite “New Order” in European 
countries. 

The London and Paris agreements untie the hands of 
West German militarists and revanchists also for unlim- 
ited production of armaments. The armed forces of 
West Germany also will be permitted to have atomic 
weapons among their armaments, which greatly increases 
the threat of destructive atomic war in Europe. 

The agreements make provision for the inclusion of a 
remilitarized West Germany in a new military grouping 
now being formed as the so-called Western European 
Union and also in the North Atlantic bloc, the aggressive 
character of which the Soviet Government has repeatedly 
pointed out. 

All this is evidence that in regard to West Germany a 
course is being followed which is compatible neither with 
the task of strengthening the peace in Europe nor with 
the task of restoring German unity. The realization of 
the London and Paris agreements would mean that the 
unification of Germany by carrying out free, all-German 
elections would be sacrificed to present plans for the 
restoration of German militarism—that fatal enemy of 
the peoples of Burope including the German people itself. 

With the aim of facilitating the solution of the question 
concerning the restoration of German unity, the Soviet 
Government put forth a proposal to examine the question 
of immediate withdrawal of occupation troops from the 
territory of East and West Germany. At the same time 
the proposal was also put forward that the number and 
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armament of all forms of German police both of West 
and of East Germany should be determined. As before, 
the Soviet Government considers that carrying out these 
measures would contribute to a lessening of tension in 
Europe. 

The London and Paris agreements are incompatible 
with the French-Soviet Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Aid 
of 1944 and with the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 concern- 
ing cooperation and mutual aid after the war, which 
envisage taking collective measures with the objective of 
preventing new aggression on the part of Germany. 

The Soviet Government has already drawn the atten- 
tion of the states which bear the responsibility for settling 
the German problem to the serious danger connected with 
the rebirth of militarism in West Germany and with 
drawing the latter into military groupings. The forma- 
tion of such military groupings of various states, set off 
against other European States, inescapably leads, as his- 
torical experience has shown, to aggravation of relations 
between them and, in the final reckoning, to war. Thus 
it was on the eve of the First World War when two 
mutually antagonistic military coalitions of powers were 
set up. Thus it was also on the eve of the Second World 
War, when under the aegis of Hitlerite Germany an 
aggressive military grouping was formed, setting itself 
off against other states, which in the course of the war 
were forced to unite their strength to turn back Hitlerite 
aggression. 

In order to avoid such a situation, whereby Europe 
periodically becomes an arena of bloody and devastating 
wars, bringing to peoples of European States many mil- 
lions of human losses and colossal material destruction, 
the necessity arises for creating a system of security in 
Europe in which all European States would be partici- 
pants regardless of their social and state structure. Crea- 
tion of such a system of all-European collective security 
would give a lasting foundation for peaceful cooperation 
of all European States and would guarantee their national 
security by their assuming obligations to settle differences 
arising among them by peaceful means and, in case of 
the development of a threat to the peace or a breach of 
peace, to take united action, including military action, 
against the aggressor. 

The creation in Europe of an effective system of collec- 
tive security based on the united efforts of all European 
States would facilitate settling the German problem. In 
this event there would be eliminated the now existing 
basic obstacle to the reestablishment of German unity 
which is expressed in plans for transforming West Ger- 
many into a militaristic state and including it in aggres- 
sive military groupings. 

With the aim of facilitating the achievement of an ap- 
propriate agreement between the interested states, the 
Soviet Union early this year at the time of the Berlin 
Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R., the United States, England, and France intro- 
duced proposals regarding basic principles of an “all- 
European treaty of collective security in Europe.” Pro- 
posals for creating in Europe a system of collective se- 
curity met with favorable reaction on the part of a num- 
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ber of European States. They also met with suppor? ip 
wide public circles both of those Buropean States whose 
governments have not yet expressed their attitude toward 
the idea of collective security in Europe and of thos 
states whose governments had refused to support proposals 
which have been advanced up to now. As is known, it 
has not been possible to reach necessary agreement op 
this important problem between the interested countries, 
Moreover, the interests of insuring the security of Euro 
pean peoples require that the course of affairs in Europe 
not proceed along the ruinous path of restoring Ger. 
man militarism and of forming in Europe military blocs 
of states set one against the other but along the path 
of creating a system of all-European security based op 
the consideration of the lawful interests of all state 
of Europe, large and small. 

Plans of reestablishing German militarism and of in- 
cluding remilitarized West Germany in military groupings 
which were prepared by the London and Paris conferences 
cannot help but complicate the situation in Europe. The 
realization of these plans will inescapably cause a sharp 
ening of relations between European States, a strengthen- 
ing of the armaments race, and a significant increase of 
the burden of military expenditures for the peoples of 
Europe. In this connection it will be absolutely natural 
if peace-loving European peoples are forced to take 
new measures for insuring their security. 

In order to prevent the indicated complication of the 
situation in Europe, which would increase the danger of 
war, all measures must be taken to assist in establishing 
a system of collective security in Europe and thus in 
lessening tension in international relations. 

Proceeding from the foregoing, the Soviet Government 
considers that the necessity has arisen for calling with 
out further delay a conference of all European States 
which wish to participate, and also the United States, 
on the question of creating a system of collective security 
in Europe. 

Recognizing the special responsibility for maintenance 
of international peace and security borne by states whid 
are permanent members of the U.N. Security Council, the 
Soviet Government considers it desirable for the Chinese 
People’s Republic to send its observer to this conference, 

It goes without saying that each state participating i 
the above-mentioned conference should be able to intro 
duce proposals which it considers necessary in connection 
with the question being discussed. 

The Soviet Government proposes that such a conferencé 
be convened on November 29 of this year at either Moscow 
or Paris. 

Postponement in convening this conference would be 
inexpedient inasmuch as consideration of ratification of 
the Paris agreements is beginning in December in cer 
tain European countries. Such ratification would complt 
cate the whole European situation in a major degree and 
would undermine the possibilities of settling the uf 
resolved European problems and first of all the Germal 
problem. 

The proposal for calling at Moscow or Paris on Noveit 
ber 29 an all-European conference on the question of 
creating a system of collective security is shared als0 
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by the Government of the Polish People’s Republic and 
the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic, with which 
the Soviet Government has had appropriate consultations. 

Similar notes have been sent by the Government of the 
U.S.8.R. to all European States with which the U.S.S.R. 
has diplomatic relations. The Soviet Union proceeds on 
the assumption that the invitation could be sent to the 


European States with which the U.S.S.R. does not have 
diplomatic relations by the Governments of France, Eng- 
land, or the United States which have diplomatic relations 
with such countries. 

The Soviet Government will be grateful to the U.S. 
Government for a communication regarding its partic- 
ipation in the all-European conference mentioned above. 


Report to U.N. General Assembly on Austria 


On November 19 the U. S., French, and British 
representatwes to the United Nations transmitted 
to the Secretary-General the following report 
from their Governments to the General Assembly 
on the results of efforts made since 1952 to reach 
agreement on the terms of an Austrian State 
Treaty. 

U.N. doc. A/2798 dated November 22 

On 20 December 1952, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, at its 409th plenary meet- 
ing, recalling the terms of the Moscow Declara- 
tion of 1 November 1943, whereby the Govern- 
ments of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America (joined later by France) recognized 
that Austria should be re-established as a free and 
independent State, expressed its concern that ne- 
gotiations towards the conclusion of an Austrian 
Treaty which had been under way since 1947 had 
failed to bring about the proposed objective. The 
Assembly, therefore, addressed an earnest appeal 
to the Governments concerned to make a renewed 
and urgent effort to reach agreement on the terms 
of an Austrian Treaty with a view to an early 
termination of the occupation of Austria and the 
full exercise by Austria of the powers inherent in 
its sovereignty. The General Assembly also ex- 
pressed its hope that the solution of this problem 
would “constitute an important step towards the 
elimination of other areas of disagreement and 
therefore towards the creation of conditions fa- 
vourable to the accomplishment of world peace.” * 


*For text of resolution, see BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1953, 
D. 68. 


December 13, 1954 


The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France have been working 
constantly since 1946 to obtain an acceptable Aus- 
trian State Treaty. They consider that the time 
has now come to report to the General Assembly 
on the results of the efforts made since 1952 to 
implement the Assembly’s resolution. 

In January 1953 the three Governments, in notes 
addressed to the Soviet Government,? welcomed 
the Assembly’s resolution and proposed that a 
meeting of the Austrian Treaty Deputies be held 
at an early date, for the purpose of concluding 
an Austrian Treaty. The reply of the Soviet 
Government, dated 27 January 1953, * stated that 
the “Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
call attention to the fact that both the raising of 
the Austrian question in the United Nations as 
well as the resolution adopted on this question are 
illegal.” They added that they were prepared to 
take part in a meeting of representatives of the 
four Powers on the Austrian question, provided 
that the Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France were prepared to 
withdraw their proposal for an “abbreviated 


Treaty” * and to negotiate on the basis of the draft 


* Ibid., Jan. 26, 1953, p. 135. 

* Ibid., Feb. 16, 1953, p. 260. 

*It will be recalled that in 1952 the Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France, find- 
ing the Soviet Government unwilling to complete the work 
carried out on the Austrian State Treaty since 1947, sub- 
mitted a very brief draft treaty which eliminated the 
unsettled questions of the longer version, and yet included 
all the essential elements needed to restore Austria’s in- 
dependence. [Footnote in the original.] 
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State Treaty which had been the subject of the 
earlier abortive discussions. The three Govern- 
ments felt it inappropriate to impose prior con- 
ditions, as proposed by the Soviet Government, 
regarding the scope of the new discussions. Never- 
theless the three Governments reiterated their 
readiness to discuss any proposition which would 
lead to the end of the occupation. The Soviet 
Government continued at meetings of the Deputies 
on 6 and 9 February 1953, to insist on the pre- 
conditions previously stipulated and declined to 
negotiate on substance. They declined an invita- 
tion to a meeting of the Treaty Deputies on 27 
May 1953 on the pretext that such a meeting (of 
which over 260 had already been held) could be 
called only by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
The three Western Deputies denied this and re- 
iterated that they were prepared to accept any 
treaty in terms which would ensure Austria’s po- 
litical and economic independence. On 11 June 
1953, the three Governments then asked the 
USSR to state what kind of an Austrian settle- 
ment it was prepared to conclude.’ The Soviet 
Government ignored this request and again limited 
itself to a demand for withdrawal of the “ab- 
breviated Treaty”. The Soviet Government also, 
in notes addressed to the three Governments on 
4 August,® stated that “a possible successful solu- 
tion of the German problem could also facilitate 
the solution of the Austrian question,” thus ap- 
parently suggesting that hope of an Austrian 
Treaty must be deferred until other unrelated con- 
ditions had been met, a proposition which the 
three Governments were bound to oppose. On 
17 August they invited the USSR to attend a 
meeting of the Treaty Deputies, scheduled for 
31 August, and declared their preparedness not 
to introduce the abbreviated Treaty for considera- 
tion on the understanding that no extraneous 
issues would be raised. The Soviet Government 
chose not to attend this meeting. In late Novem- 
ber 1953 the three Powers made yet another at- 
tempt to persuade the Soviet Government to join 
a discussion of the Austrian problem, offering to 
do so in a Foreign Ministers conference, or in a 
Deputies meeting, or, if the Soviet Government 


* BuLLeTIN of Feb. 16, 1953, p. 260. 
* Ibid., June 8, 1953, p. 815. 

"Ibid., June 22, 1953, p. 873. 

* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 352. 

* Ibid., Aug. 31, 1953, p. 282. 
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should prefer, to give prompt and careful con- 
sideration to any Soviet proposals made through 
diplomatic channels.” This invitation remained 
unanswered. 

It was not until the meeting of the four Foreign 
Ministers in Berlin, between 25 January and 1§ 
February 1954, that negotiations were resumed on 
the Austrian Treaty... The Austrian Foreign 
Minister participated in these discussions. He 
declared Austria’s readiness to pay, if necessary to 
achieve freedom, the price imposed by the Treaty, 
including surrender to the Soviet Union of most 
of Austria’s petroleum resources in addition to 
other assets. He appealed, however, for allevia- 
tion of the burdens of the Treaty, especially of 
article 35, and particularly asked that Austria 
should be allowed to pay the Soviet Union $150 
million in goods instead of cash. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister granted this latter 
request but at once made fresh stipulations. The 
main ones were: 

(I) That the withdrawal of occupation troops 
stationed on the territory of the respective Zones 
of Austria should be postponed pending the con- 
clusion of a Peace Treaty withGermany. (Atthe 
same time, it was proposed that all Allied troops 
should be withdrawn from Vienna). 

(II) That Austria should undertake not to 
enter into any coalition or military alliance di- 
rected against any Power which participated with 
its armed forces in the war against Germany and 
in the liberation of Austria. 


The Austrian Government and the three Gov- 
ernments objected to the proposals of the Soviet 
Government, which would make the conclusion of 
an Austrian Treaty dependent on the unconnected 
problem of a settlement in Germany and impose 
the burden of continued foreign occupation on 
the Austrian people for an indefinite future. They 
also pointed out that the second proposal contained 
conditions which had both military and non-mili- 
tary implications and should not be imposed on 
any sovereign State. They considered that ‘Aus 
tria should be free to decide her own international 
relations in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. The Austrian Government gave assur- 
ances during the Conference that Austria would 


not enter into any military alliance but also em- 


*” Ibid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 745. 
" Foreign Ministers Meeting, Berlin Discussions, Depart 
ment of State publication 5399, pp. 175-208. 
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phasized that they could not accept, as a condition 
of reaching agreement upon the State Treaty, that 
occupation troops should remain in Austria until 
the signing of a German Peace Treaty. 

In an effort to obtain agreement, the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and France expressed their willingness 
to conclude the Treaty by accepting the versions 
of the unagreed articles supported by the USSR 
up to that time. 

The Austrian Government, as a final concession, 
offered, if it were agreed by the four Governments, 
to accept an extension of the period for the with- 
drawal of occupation forces from Austria pro- 
vided that that extension was for a definite period 
and that such a concession would enable the Treaty 
to be concluded. They suggested that the date of 
withdrawal should be fixed at the latest at 30 
June 1955. 

The Soviet Government proved unwilling to ac- 
cept any of these proposals. Accordingly, no 
Treaty could be concluded during the Berlin Con- 
ference. The three Governments, however, made 
clear their willingness to resume negotiations as 
soon as the Soviet Government were prepared to 
agree to the restoration of Austrian sovereignty 
and independence, which would of necessity in- 
clude the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 

Exchanges of correspondence since the Berlin 
Conference have failed to indicate any change thus 
far in the Soviet attitude which would permit the 
withdrawal of all occupation forces and conclusion 
ofa Treaty. In a note of 7 May 1954, to the Soviet 
Government * the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France again 
urged conclusion of an Austrian Treaty as a 
means of eliminating sources of international ten- 
sions. The Soviet Government, in a note of 12 
August addressed to the Austrian Government, 
rejected the latter’s proposal for a five- Power com- 
mittee to consider alleviating Austria’s occupation 
burdens. The Soviet Government instead sug- 
gested convocation of a committee to examine the 
unresolved questions pertaining to the Austrian 
Treaty and other related questions, but again re- 
ferred to the Soviet proposals made at the Berlin 
Conference and failed to indicate a willingness to 
withdraw its troops from Austria, a fundamental 
requirement for the restoration of Austria’s free- 


———— 


* BULLETIN of May 17, 1954, p. 756. 


December 13, 1954 


dom and independence. On 10 September the 
three Western Powers sent a further note to the 
USSR * in which they renewed their offer made 
at Berlin in February to conclude the Treaty by 
accepting the versions of the unagreed articles 
supported by the USSR up to that time. The 
Austrian Government, in replying on 12 October 
to the Soviet note of 12 August, said that it was 
prepared to participate in new treaty discussion 
but pointed out that the withdrawal of all occu- 
pation forces would be requisite to the conclusion 
of a Treaty. 

The Soviet Government, in notes addressed to 
the Western Powers on 23 October,* ignored the 
offer contained in the Western notes of 10 Septem- 
ber to sign the Austrian Treaty but instead re- 
ferred to the same proposal made in its note of 12 
August to the Austrian Government for a con- 
ference of Ambassadors in Vienna for “examina- 
tion of questions connected with the conclusion of 
a State Treaty”. These new notes also contained 
no indication of the Soviet Government’s willing- 
ness to withdraw its occupation troops from Aus- 
tria which, as previously stressed by the Austrian 
Government and the three Western Powers, is 
requisite to conclusion of an Austrian Treaty. 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France deeply regret that 
their efforts to conclude a Treaty and to grant 
Austria its freedom and independence in com- 
pliance with the United Nations General As- 
sembly resolution have been unavailing. The 
three Governments will continue to seek means 
whereby Austrian independence may be re-estab- 
lished and will continue to press for the earliest 
possible conclusion of a just and acceptable State 
Treaty. Further progress depends upon the at- 
titude of the Soviet Government. 


U.S., Austria Review Prospects 
for Austrian State Treaty 


Following is the text of the communique issued 
on November 26 at the conclusion of the visit to 
Washington of Chancellor Julius Raab of Austria, 
November 21-25, together with a statement re- 
leased by the White House on November 22 and 


* Tbid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 397. 
* See p. 902. 














statements made by Secretary Dulles and Chan- 
cellor Raab on the occasion of the latter’s arrival. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE OF NOVEMBER 26 


Press release 668 dated November 26 


The visit of the Federal Chancellor of Austria, 
Ju'ius Raab, to Washington has provided a most 
welcome opportunity for high officials of the 
United States to become personally acquainted 
with the Chancellor and to review with him the 
international situation as a whole. Matters of 
mutual interest to the governments of Austria and 
the United States were discussed. These discus- 
sions which began with the Chancellor’s talk with 
the President of the United States and Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, on November 22 
have been cordial, informative, and constructive. 

The prospects for a Treaty for Austria were 
reviewed and it was agreed that both governments 
would continue with determination to work to- 
gether for a State Treaty which would provide for 
the withdrawal of all occupation troops from 
Austria at an early and fixed date. It was noted 
that the United States, Great Britain, and France 
had on November 18 [19] submitted to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations a report of 
their efforts to achieve an Austrian Treaty. 

The Chancellor reviewed the political and eco- 
nomic situation existing in Austria today. The 
stability and progress achieved by Austria, in spite 
of the devastations of war and the burdens im- 
posed by the continued occupation of the country, 
were recognized by the representatives of the 
United States as being a remarkable and concrete 
proof of the courage, resourcefulness and fortitude 
of the Austrian coalition government and its peo- 
ple. . The Chancellor outlined his plans and hopes 
for the furthur development of Austria’s hydro- 
electric potential for the mutual benefit of Austria 
and neighboring states. Further development of 
these plans will be followed with great interest by 
United States authorities. 

The Chancellor held useful conversations with 
the Departments of State and of Defense on the 


question of further alleviating the burden of occu-. 


pation by the release of requisitioned housing 
presently held by the United States authorities in 
Austria. Plans to this end now under consider- 
ation in the Department of Defense were reviewed. 

The question of claims by American citizens 
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against the Austrian government stemming from 
the Nazi occupation of Austria was discussed. It 
was agreed that a prompt and just settlement of 
these claims should be sought. 

The discussions held during the Chancellor’ 
visit re-emphasized the friendly relationship 
which exists between the governments of Austria 
and the United States. By this visit the ties which 
link the people of Austria to the people of the 
United States have been further strengthened. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 22 


The President had a very friendly and cordial 
meeting at noon today with the Federal Chancel- 
lor of Austria, Julius Raab. The discussions 
were in the nature of a broad review of the inter- 
national situation with particular attention to 
the prospects for a State Treaty for Austria. This 
meeting followed a meeting between the Chancel- 
lor and the Secretary of State. 

Present at the meeting between the President 
and the Chancellor were the Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs, Livingston T. Mer- 
chant; the Director of the Political Department 
of the Austrian Foreign Office, Dr. Josef Schoe- 
ner; the Austrian Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Karl Gruber; and the United States 
Ambassador to Austria, Llewellyn E. Thompson, 
Jr. The meeting was followed by an official lunch- 
eon at the White House given by the President 
in honor of Chancellor Raab. 

Further conversations regarding matters of 
mutual interest to the Governments of Austria 
and the United States will be held by Chancellor 
Raab with the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Director of Foreign Operations 
Administration, as well as with officials of the 
Department of State. 


ARRIVAL OF CHANCELLOR RAAB 
Press release 664 dated November 21 
Secretary Dulles’ Statement 


On behalf of President Eisenhower and indeed 
all of the American people, I welcome you here 
to the Nation’s Capital. As I know that you have 
already learned, the American people have the 
greatest sympathy and admiration for your coun- 
try. We have sympathy because, a small country, 
the first victim of Hitlerite aggression, you were 
early promised an independence which unhappily 
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has not yet been realized. And we have admira- 
tion because in spite of all the difficulties which 
would have discouraged a lesser people, your na- 
tion has struggled valiantly and has achieved 
for itself a position of independence and self- 
respect in the world which we all greatly respect 
andadmire. Therefore, the American people, Mr. 
Chancellor, greatly welcome your presence here 
and the opportunity to express to you personally 
those sentiments which I have so inadequately put 
today. We are happy that you will be not only 
in Washington but will visit other parts of the 
United States, so that you will see something of 
us and we in turn will have a greater opportunity 
to see something of you. We look forward, there- 
fore, with much anticipation to your visit here in 
Washington and to other parts of the United 
States. 


The Chancellor’s Response 


May I take the liberty first to thank you person- 
ally for the very kind welcome which I have found 
here in Washington. I have with great pleasure 
accepted the invitation of the President, namely, 
in order to convey to him the thanks of the Aus- 
trian people, for without the help of the United 
States, Austria would not today enjoy the stand- 
ard and the position which is hers in the economic 
and the political field. We Austrians are living 
in the center of Europe, and we have to fulfill a 
very important task there. The Austrian people 
with great diligence and great labor have started 
to rebuild their homeland. In the United States 
we recognize a power which provides the fore- 
most guaranty of the liberty of mankind, and 
we, a small country over there in Europe, also have 
to do our duty. 


Monroe Doctrine Expresses 
Inter-American Attitude 


Remarks by Edward J. Sparks 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs» 


One hundred thirty-one years ago, what has 
come to be known as the “Monroe Doctrine” was 
contained in a message to Congress from Presi- 





*Made at the opening of Monroe House at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Dec. 2 (press release 688). 


December 13, 1954 





dent James Monroe. In a few words it set forth 
what has been the consistent United States policy 
in a highly important aspect of this country’s 
foreign relations. 

In the period since 1823 there has been a tre- 
mendous transformation in the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the areas of the world with 
which the Monroe Doctrine is concerned. The 
United States is no longer a small, inexperienced 
nation seeking to maintain its ability to continue 
democratic development in a largely hostile world. 
The United States is today, rather, a leader of 
the free world. 

The threat to the security and independence of 
the Americas now comes from only one source— 
Communist imperialism. Latin America is no 
longer an area newly freed from colonial domina- 
tion by Europe but, rather, a group of 20 sov- 
ereign republics bound together, along with the 
United States, in the Organization of American 
States for their mutual protection and develop- 
ment. 

The doctrine which President Monroe enunci- 
ated in 1823 may be said to set forth two major 
aspects of United States policy. The first was that 
we would consider any attempt by any European 
power to impose on the independent countries of 
Latin America the colonial domination from 
which they had freed themselves, as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. This declaration against the ex- 
tension of the European domination in this hemi- 
sphere has long come to express a truly inter- 
American attitude. Collective security against 
aggressive attack on the territory, sovereignty, or 
political independence of any American State is 
formalized in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro of 1947, 
as well as in the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, which was adopted at the Ninth 
International Conference of American States at 
Bogota in 1948. 

The second part of the Monroe Doctrine was 
directed against the designs of Czarist Russia and 
the so-called Holy Alliance, which were then 
plotting to impose despotic political systems on 
parts of the hemisphere which had just won their 
independence from Spain. President Monroe said 
that such attempts were dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 

In commenting on the Tenth International 
Conference of American States at Caracas earlier 
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this year, the Secretary of State said that the 
threat which stems from international commu- 
nism is a repetition in this century of precisely 
the kind of danger against which President Mon- 
roe made his declaration 131 years ago. 

At the conference in Caracas, in March of this 
year, the essence of this second part of the Monroe 
Doctrine also was set down in a multilateral dec- 
laration of the American States. 

In the “Declaration of Solidarity for the Pres- 
ervation of Political Integrity of the American 
States Against International Communist Inter- 
vention” adopted at Caracas, the American Re- 
publics stated that : 
the domination or control of the political institutions of 
any American State by the international communist 
movement, extending to this hemisphere the political sys- 
tem of an extracontinental power, would constitute a 
threat to the sovereignty and political independence of 
the American’ States, endangering the peace of America, 
and would call for a meeting of consultation to consider 
the adoption of appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties. 

Thus, a statement in 1823 by President Monroe 
concerning foreign intervention into the political 
affairs of other nations of the New World has 
come, in essence, to be incorporated into the hem- 
isphere-wide doctrines of the American Repub- 
lics. 

That we should be addressed today by my dis- 
tinguished friend, Dr. José Mora, Ambassador of 
Uruguay and President of the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States, is fitting proof of 
the extent to which the principles enunciated by 
President Monroe have come to be accepted as 
the policy of all of the American Republics. 


Dr. Holleran Appointed to 
Cultural Council of OAS 


On November 30 the President appointed Dr. 
Mary P. Holleran, Dean of Faculty of Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., to be the U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Inter-American Cultural Council 
of the Organization of American States (press 
release 687 dated December 2). The Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Council was established under the 
Charter of the Organization of American States 
“to promote friendly relations and mutual under- 
standing among the American peoples, in order 
to strengthen the peaceful sentiments that have 
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characterized the evolution of America, through 
the promotion of educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural exchange.” 


Argentina and Paraguay To Restrict 
Tung Oil Exports to U.S. 


White House press release dated November 22 


The President announced on November 22 that 
he has been advised by the Secretary of State that 
the Governments of Argentina and Paraguay have 
undertaken to restrict their exports to the United 
States of tung oil and the equivalent in tung nuts 
to a total of 21.8 million pounds in the case of 
Argentina and 2.6 million pounds in the case of 
Paraguay, during the marketing year ending 
October 31, 1955. Imports from other sources, the 
President said, are not expected to be significant, 
bringing anticipated total imports to approxi- 
mately 25 million pounds, in contrast to 431 
million pounds of imports during the last market- 
ing year. 

It is estimated that U.S. consumption of tung 
oil during the current crop year will be about 50 
million pounds. Domestic production for the same 
period is estimated at about 17 million pounds, 
On the basis of these estimates, consumption of 
tung oil in the United States during the present 
marketing year would exceed supplies by about 8 
million pounds and there would be a corresponding 
reduction of 8 million pounds in the tung oil stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In making this announcement the President 
stated that in the light of these developments he 
would not now act on the recommendations made 
by the United States Tariff Commission in its 
September 30, 1954, report on tung nuts and tung 
oil.* 

The President stated that he was pleased that 
the joint effort and cooperation with the Argentine 
and Paraguayan Governments has produced such 
a hopeful approach for dealing with the problem 
of excessive supplies of tung oil, which has been 
causing increasing concern in this country. This 
spirit of cooperation is essential, the President 
said, if we and our friendly neighbors and allies 
are to meet our individual and common needs 4s 
we proceed toward our mutual goal of expanding 
levels of world trade and investment. 


*Copies of the Tariff Commission report may be ob 
tained from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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President Assigns Functions 
Under Foreign Aid Programs 
White House press release dated November 6 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on November 6 issued an Execu- 
tive order providing for the administration of the 
foreign aid programs authorized by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 

The order assigns Presidential functions under 
the act to other officers of the Government in a 
manner generally similar to that heretofore ob- 
taining under earlier law. Principally, the Presi- 
dent, by this order: 

1. Delegated to the Secretary of Defense the 
military assistance functions under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 

2. Delegated to the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration the administration of 
assistance programs under the act, other than mili- 
tary assistance. 

8. Made the Secretary of State responsible for 
international agreements and foreign policy guid- 
ance in respect of the various assistance programs 
and for making contributions to international 
organizations. 

4. Assigned to the Secretary of Commerce duties 
under the act respecting the facilitation and en- 
couragement of travel abroad and the drawing of 
the attention of private enterprise to opportunities 
for investment and development in other free 
nations. 

5. Allocated to the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration the funds appropriated to carry out func- 
tions under the act administered by them, respec- 
tively. 

6. Prescribed procedures to coordinate the ac- 
tivities carried on abroad by various agencies 
under the act. 

7. Delegated to the Secretary of State authority 
to control the import and export, other than by 
government agencies, of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. 

The President also directed a letter of instruc- 
tions to the heads of agencies directly affected by 
the Executive order. 
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MEMORANDUM TO AGENCY HEADS! 


I have today signed an Executive order which 
is designed to carry out the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954. 

My letter of June 1, 1953, regarding the organi- 
zation of the executive branch for the conduct of 
foreign affairs, continues to represent my instruc- 
tions on the subjects discussed in that letter. This 
letter supplements my previous letter and the 
Executive order signed today. 

The Director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration is responsible for coordinating all opera- 
tions of the foreign assistance programs. He 
should establish appropriate machinery to achieve 
this coordination and to assure that all aspects of 
the mutual security program are consistent with 
and further the attainment of foreign policy, mili- 
tary policy, and financial and monetary policy 
objectives. This should include provisions for the 
Secretaries of State, Defense, and Treasury to 
receive adequate reports on the operations and 
projected plans with respect to each program 
under the Mutual Security Act. 

The delegation to the Secretary of State of re- 
sponsibility for negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments is intended to give recognition to the central 
responsibility of the Department of State in this 
area. Other agencies directly concerned with the 
substance of the negotiation must continue to carry 
substantial responsibility in such negotiations, 
however. Moreover, it is assumed that these other 
agencies will conduct day-to-day discussions with 
representatives of the foreign governments in im- 
plementing basic agreements reached with such 
governments. Such discussions, of course, must 
be in conformance with the foreign policy respon- 
sibilities of the State Department and of the chiefs 
of our diplomatic missions. 

The Director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 


* Addressed to the Secretaries of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Agriculture, and Commerce, the Directors of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and the U.S. Information Agency, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 








istration will coordinate the implementation of tle 
statutory requirement that a certain minimum 
amount of the Mutual Security funds be used to 
finance the export and sale for foreign currencies 
of surplus agricultural commodities. He shall 
coordinate this surplus disposal program with 
that under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. He shall consult with 
the interagency committee established by the 
President to assist in the administration of that 
Act, but I am looking to the Director for the suc- 
cessful implementation of this important part of 
our mutual security program. 

The Secretary of Commerce is designated as 
the officer to carry out the program to encourage 
travel. This assignment in no way diminishes the 
responsibilities of the Department of State or the 
Foreign Operations Administration to operate 
exchange and technical assistance programs, nor 
does it affect the responsibility of the Department 
of State to carry on diplomatic negotiations with 
other countries regarding the removal of legal bar- 
riers to international travel and similar matters. 

The responsibility of finding opportunities for 
investment and development abroad under the 
Mutual Security Act is delegated to the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration. The 
Secretaries of State and Commerce are to continue 
their regular work through the Foreign Service 
relating to finding opportunities abroad. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall be responsible for the 
regularized publishing and circularization to 
American business of opportunities abroad, but 
the Director may continue his normal, direct con- 
tacts with individual business firms that arise as a 
result of his other functions under the Act, such 
as making investment guarantees and promoting 
economic development. The Departments of 
State and Commerce and the Foreign Operations 
Administration should make arrangements for 
appropriate consultation and cooperation in re- 
spect of their programs relating to encouraging 
American private investment abroad. 

The arrangements described above and in the 
Executive order issued today are to continue in 
effect during fiscal year 1955 or until other ar- 
rangements for the administration of foreign aid 
functions are prescribed by the President after 
further study has been given to this problem in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Dwicur D. E1sENHOWER 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 10575? 


Administration of Foreign-Aid Functions 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 832), by section 301 of title 
3 of the United States Code, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Part I. ASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTIONS AND FUNDS 


Section 101. Foreign Operations Administration. (a) 
Exclusive of the functions otherwise delegated, or ex- 
cluded from delegation, by this order, and subject to the 
provisions of this order, there are hereby delegated to the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration all fune- 
tions conferred upon the President by the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 (hereinafter referred to as the Act) 
and by the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (65 Stat. 644; 22 U. S. C. 1611-16138c). 

(b) Subject to sections 103 and 107 (b) of this order, 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
shall administer sections 402, 505, and 201 of the Act. 
In determining upon the furnishing of assistance on terms 
of repayment pursuant to sections 201 (a) and 505 of 
the Act, and upon the amounts and terms of such as- 
sistance, the Director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration shall consult with the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial Problems in 
respect of policies relating to such assistance and terms, 
Whenever assistance on terms of repayment, under the 
said section 505, involves funds available under chapter 1 
of Title I of the Act, the said Director shall consult with 
the Secretary of Defense with respect to the amounts 
‘and terms of such assistance. The Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration shall aJso consult the 
said Council with respect to policies concerning the utiliza- 
tion of funds in the Special Account provided for in section 
142 (11) of the Act and concerning such other matters as 
are within the cognizance of the Council pursuant to see- 
tion 4 of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. 

(c) Pursuant to section 527 (c) (2) of the Act, it is 
directed that the authority made available to the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency with re 
spect to his functions by section 2 of Executive Order No. 
10477 of August 1, 1953 (18 F. R. 4540), and by Executive 
Order No. 10522 of March 26, 1954 (19 F. R. 1689), sub- 
ject to the provisions of law applicable in connection with 
such authority, may be utilized by the Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration with respect to his fune- 
tions. 

(d) It is hereby directed that the Office of Small Busi- 
ness provided for in section 504 (b) of the Act shall be in 
the Foreign Operations Administration. 


Section 102. Department of Defense. (a) Subject to 
the provisions of this order, there are hereby delegated to 
the Secretary of Defense: 


(1) The functions conferred upon the President by 
chapter 1 of Title I of the Act, exclusive of (i) those so 


219 Fed. Reg. 7249. 
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conferred by section 105 (b) (3) of the Act, (ii) so much 
of those so conferred by section 106 (b) of the Act as con- 
sists of determining that a nation or international organ- 
ization may make available the fair value of equipment, 
materials, or services, sold thereto or rendered therefor, at 
a time or at times other than in advance of delivery of the 
equipment, materials, or services, and (iii) the functions 
reserved to the President by section 107 of this order. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President by 
sections 142 (7) and 511 (c) of the Act. 

(3) So much of the functions conferred upon the Pres- 
ident by sections 142 (10), 511 (b), 527 (a), 528, and 
529 (a) of the Act as relates to other functions under the 
Act administered by the Department of Defense. 


(b) The Secretary of Defense is hereby designated to 
make, with respect to equipment or materials procured 
for military assistance, the determinations provided for 
in section 107 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 
1955 (68 Stat. 1224). 

(c) The Secretary of Defense (1) shall exercise the 
responsibility and authority vested in him by the Act and 
the responsibility and authority delegated to him by this 
order subject to coordination by the Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration, and (2) shall keep the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration fully 
and currently informed of all matters, including prospec- 
tive action, relating to the utilization of funds under the 
Act, the establishment of priorities under section 524 (b) 
of the Act, and the furnishing of military items under 
chapter 1 of Title I of the Act. 


Section 108. Department of State. (a) There are here- 
by delegated to the Secretary of State: 


(1) The functions conferred upon the President by the 
laws referred to in section 101 (a) of this order with 
respect to negotiating and entering into international 
agreements. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President by 
sections 105 (b) (3), 405 (a), 413 (b) (2) and (3), and 
529 (b) and (c) of the Act. 

(3) The functions conferred upon the President by 
section 504 (a) (2) of the Act so far as they may relate to 
countries in which the Foreign Operations Administration 
does not have missions or employees. 

(4) So much of the functions conferred upon the Pres- 
ident by section 535 (a) of the Act as consists of request- 
ing the cooperation of the United Nations, its organs, and 
specialized agencies or other international organizations 
in carrying out the purposes of the Act. 


(b) The functions conferred upon the President by 
section 414 of the Act are hereby delegated to the Secre- 
tary of State. In connection with the carrying out of the 
said functions the Secretary of State shall consult with 
appropriate agencies of the Government. The designation 
by the Secretary of State of articles which shall be con- 
Sidered as arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
including technical data relating thereto, under the said 
section 414 shall require the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(c) The Secretary of State shall be responsible (1) for 
making the United States contributions under the Act to, 
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and formulating and presenting with the assistance of the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration the 
policy of the United States with respect to the assistance 
programs of, the international organizations referred to in 
sections 132 (c), 306, 405 (a) and (c), 406, and 407 of the 
Act, and (2) for making the United States contribution 
under section 408 of the Act to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for the United States’ share of the expenses 
of the Organization. 

(d) All functions under the Act and the other statutes 
referred to in sections 101 (a), 102 (b), and 105 (a) of 
this order, however vested, delegated, or assigned, shali 
be subject to the responsibilities of the Secretary of State 
with respect to the foreign policy of the United States. 

(e) The maintenance of special missions or staffs 
abroad, the fixing of the ranks of the chiefs thereof after 
the chiefs of the United States diplomatic missions, and 
the authorization of the same compensation and allow- 
ances as the chief of mission, Class 3 or Class 4, within the 
meaning of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 
801 et seq.), all under section 526 of the Act, shall require 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 


Section 104. Department of Commerce. (a) There is 
hereby delegated to the Secretary of Commerce so much of 
the functions conferred upon the President by section 
413 (b) (1) of the Act as consists of drawing the attention 
of private enterprise to opportunities for investment and 
development in other free nations. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is hereby designated as 
the officer through whom shall be carried out the functions 
provided for in section 416 of the Act. 


Section 105. United States Information Agency. (a) 
The functions conferred upon the President by section 
1011 of the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6), as amended, are hereby 
delegated to the Director of the United States Information 
Agency and shall be carried out in consultation with the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 

(b) The United States Information Agency shall per- 
form the functions provided for by law with respect to 
publicizing abroad the activities carried out under the Act. 


Section 106. Allocation of funds. (a) Funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available to the President shall be 
deemed to be allocated without any further action of the 
President as follows: 


(1) Funds for carrying out chapter 1 of Title I of the 
Act are allocated to the Secretary of Defense, but, for the 
purposes of the second sentence of section 110 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1955 (68 Stat. 1224), 
such funds shall be available only when and in such 
amounts as they have been apportioned, for use, by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

(2) All funds for carrying out the Act except those for 
carrying out chapter 1 of Title I of the Act are allocated 
to the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 


(b) The said funds may be allocated by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, respectively, to any agency, department, 
establishment, or wholly-owned corporation of the Govern- 
ment for obligation or expenditure thereby consistent with 
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applicable law, subject, however, to the provisions of 
section 107 (a) (2) hereof. The utilization of funds with- 
out regard to the existing laws governing the obligation 
and expenditure of Government funds as authorized by 
section 411 (b) of the Act shall be limited as far as prac- 
ticable and shall in any event be confined to instances in 
which such utilization is deemed (1) to further the more 
economical, efficient, or expeditious carrying out of func- 
tions under the Act, and (2) to obviate or mitigate hard- 
ship occurring with respect to personnel administering 
functions under the Act in connection with the adminis- 
tration of these functions or with respect to the families of 
personnel by reason of the duties of the respective heads 
of families under the Act. 

(c) The Director of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration shall allocate funds to the Department of State for 
the contributions referred to in section 103 (c) of this 
order. 


Section 107. Reservation of functions to the President. 
(a) There are hereby excluded from the functions dele- 
gated by the foregoing provisions of this order: 


(1) The functions conferred upon the President by the 
Act with respect to the appointment of officers required to 
be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the transmittal of periodic or special reports to 
the Congress, and the termination or withdrawal of 
assistance. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President with 
respect to findings, determinations, certification, agree- 
ments, directives, or transfers of funds, as the case may 
be, by sections 104 (b), 105, 182 (a), 141, 401, 403, 404, 
410, 501, 503, 521, and 522 (b) of the Act, and by sections 
103 (b), 104, 203, and 301 of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951. 

(8) The functions conferred upon the President by sec- 
tions 101, 107 (a) (2), 415, 525, 583, and 545 (d) of the Act 
and, subject to Part II hereof, the functions so conferred 
by section 523 (b) of the Act. 

(4) The functions conferred upon the President by 
section 121 of the Act, including all of the functions so 
conferred with respect to waiving specific provisions of 
section 142 of the Act, but otherwise excluding so much 
of the functions conferred upon the President by the said 
section 121 as may relate to assistance for the support of 
forces and other expenditures within Indo-China and 
either is financed from the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations made pursuant to sections 304 and 540 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, or is within an 
obligational limitation of $150,000,000 additional to the 
said unexpended balances. 

(5) So much of the functions conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by section 409 (d) of the Act as may relate to funds 
allocated to the Department of Defense by this order. 


(b) The President shall hereafter determine the por- 
tions of the sum of $350,000,000 provided for in section 
402 of the Act and the portions of the sum of $200,000,000 
provided for in section 505 (b) of the Act which shall be 
applicable to funds allocated pursuant to the Act to the 
Foreign Operations Administration and the Department 
of Defense, respectively. 
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Part II. PROCEDURES FOR COORDINATION ABROAD 


Section 201. Functions of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. (a) The Chief of the United Stateg 
Diplomatic Mission in each country, as the representative 
of the President, shall serve as the channel of authority 
on foreign policy and shall provide foreign policy direction 
to all representatives of United States agencies in such 
country. 

(b) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission 
in each country, as the representative of the President 
and acting on his behalf, shall coordinate the activities of 
the representatives of United States agencies (including 
the chiefs of economic and technical assistance missions, 
military assistance advisory groups, foreign information 
staffs, and other representatives of agencies of the United 
States Government) in such country engaged in carrying 
out programs under the Act, programs under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, and the programs 
transferred by section 2 of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 
1953 (67 Stat. 642); and he shall assume responsibility 
for assuring the unified development and execution of the 
said programs in such country. More particularly, the 
functions of each Chief of United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sion shall include, with respect to the programs and the 
country concerned, the functions of: 


(1) Exercising general direction and leadership of the 
entire effort. 

(2) Assuring that recommendations and prospective 
plans and actions of representatives of United States agen- 
cies are effectively coordinated and are consistent with, 
and in furtherance of, the established policy of the United 
States. 

(3) Assuring that the interpretation and application of 
instructions received by representatives of United States 
agencies from higher authority are in accord with the 
established policy of the United States. 

(4) Guiding the representatives of United States agen- 
cies in working out measures to prevent duplication in 
their efforts and to promote the most effective and effi- 
cient use of all United States officers and employees en- 
gaged in work on the said programs. 

(5) Keeping the representatives of United States agen- 
cies fully informed as to current and prospective United 
States policies. 

(6) Prescribing procedures governing the coordination 
of the activities of representatives of United States agen- 
cies, and assuring that such representatives shall have 
access to all available information essential to the accom- 
plishment of their prescribed duties. 

(7) Preparing and submitting such reports on the op- 
eration and status of the programs referred to in the intro 
ductory portion of this subsection as may be requested 
of the Secretary of State by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, or the 
Director of the United States Information Agency, with 
respect to their respective responsibilities. 

(8) Recommending the withdrawal of United States 
personnel from the country whenever in his opinion the 
interests of the United States warrant such action. 


(c) Bach Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission 
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shall perform his functions under this part in accordance 
with instructions from higher authority and subject to 
established policies and programs of the United States. 
Only the President and the Secretary of State shall com- 
municate instructions directly to the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission. 

(d) No Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission 
shall delegate any function conferred upon him by the 
provisions of this Part which directly involves the exer- 
cise of direction, coordination, or authority. 


Section 202. Referral of unresolved matters. The Chief 
of the United States Diplomatic Mission in each country 
shall initiate steps to reconcile any divergent views arising 
between representatives of United States agencies in the 
country concerned with respect to programs referred to 
in the introductory portion of section 201 (b) of this 
order. If agreement cannot be reached the Chief of the 
United States Diplomatic Mission shall recommend a 
course of action, and such course of action shall be fol- 
lowed unless a representative of a United States agency 
requests that the issue be referred to the Secretary of 
State and the United States agencies concerned for deci- 
sion. If such a request is made, the parties concerned 
shall promptly refer the issue for resolution prior to taking 
action at the country level. 


Section 208. Further coordination procedures and rela- 
tionships. (a) All representatives of United States agen- 
cies in each country shall be subject to the responsibilities 
imposed upon the Chief of the United States Diplomatic 
Mission in such country by section 523 (b) of the Act 
and by this part. 

(b) Subject to compliance with the provisions of this 
part and with the prescribed procedures of their respec- 
tive agencies, all representatives of United States agencies 
affected by this part (1) shall have direct communication 
with their respective agencies and with such other parties 
and in such manner as may be authorized by their respec- 
tive agencies, (2) shall keep the respective Chiefs of 
United States Diplomatic Missions and each other fully 
and currently informed on all matters, including pro- 
spective plans, recommendations, and actions, relating to 
the programs referred to in the introductory portion of 
section 201 (b) of this order, and (3) shall furnish to 
the respective Chiefs of United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sions, upon their request, documents and information 
concerning the said programs. 


Part III. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 301. Definition. As used in this order, the 
word “functions” embraces duties, powers, responsibilities, 
authority, and discretion. 


Section 302. Prior orders. (a) This order supersedes 
Executive Order No. 10476 of August 1, 1953 (18 F. R. 
4537). 

(b) The reference in section 3 (c) of Executive Order 
No. 10560 of September 9, 1954 (19 F. R. 5927), to Part 
III of Executive Order No. 10476 shall after the date of 
this order be deemed to be a reference to Part It of this 
order. . 

(ce) Except to the extent inconsistent with law or with 
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this order, and except as revoked, superseded, or other- 
wise made inapplicable before the time of issuance of this 
order, (1) all determinations, authorizations, regulations, 
rulings, certificates, orders, directives, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken or entered 
into with respect to any function affected by this order 
shall continue in full force and effect until amended, 
modified, or revoked by appropriate authority, (2) each 
reference in any Executive order to any provision of law 
repealed by the Mutual Security Act of 1954 shall be 
deemed also to refer to the corresponding provision, if 
any, of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 


Section 303. Effectwe date. Without prejudice to any- 
thing done under proper authority with respect to any 
function under the Act at any time subsequent to the 
approval of the Act and prior to the approval of this 
order, the effective date of this order shall be deemed to 
be the date of the approval of the Act. 


D vary Mc hour 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 6, 1954. 


Licensing of Munitions Shipments 


A schedule of fees effective January 1, 1955, for 
the licensing of munitions imports and exports 
was announced by Secretary Dulles on November 
30 (press release 679). The schedule provides for 
a variable charge based on the licensed shipment 
ranging from $1 for a licensed shipment of $100 
to $80 for a licensed shipment of $100,000 and 
over. No charge is made for licenses covering 
shipments amounting to less than $100 in value. 

This is in compliance with Executive Order 
10575 * by President Eisenhower as a part of legis- 
lation governing the control of munitions to and 
from the United States as provided by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. 

Fees may be submitted with each separate appli- 
cation for a license in the form of a check or money 
order made payable to the Department of State. 
When several applications are submitted at the 
same time, one check or money order may be sub- 
mitted to cover all the required fees. By special 
arrangement, regular exporters of munitions items 
may make advance payments to cover expected 
charges over a period of 6 months or less. This 
may be accomplished by writing to the Office of 
Munitions Control, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





119 Fed. Reg. 7249. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Final Assembly Action on Resolution 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


REVISED DRAFT INTRODUCED 
U.S. delegation press release 2029 dated November 18 


Let me briefly explain on behalf of the sponsors 
the revised text of Resolution L. 105, which is now 
before this committee. 

Our all-important objective has been all along 
to stress that which is feasible and doable. We 
are in the first instance looking to real accomplish- 
ments in 1955 and then to the more distant future. 
We believe that this resolution will best promote 
United Nations participation in the development 
and expansion of the use of atomic energy for 
peace, that as a result of the resolution new activity 
will start all over the world which will hasten 
that development. 

During this debate we have heard many inter- 
esting ideas and have received a number of useful 
suggestions. All of us want this resolution to 
represent as much as possible the collective opin- 
ions of this committee. We have therefore made 
changes in our resolution in response to sugges- 
tions made during the debate. We believe—and 
it happens very often in the United Nations—that 
the changes are an improvement over the original 
draft. 

Last Friday, November 12, at the close of our 
afternoon meeting, the sponsors received from the 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Nov. 
18, 19, and 23. 

7U.N. doc. A/C. 1/L. 105/Rev. 1. For a text of the 
draft resolution as introduced on Nov. 6, see BuLLeTin of 
Nov. 15, 1954, p. 745. 
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Soviet delegation a number of suggested amend- 
ments to our draft resolution. Immediately there- 
after we met to discuss these suggestions. We 
met again on Monday, November 15, to study them 
in greater detail and other suggestions by other 
members. At that meeting, we arrived at a con- 
sensus of views and I was authorized to convey 
them to the Soviet representative, which I did that 
very same night. Yesterday, the Soviet repre- 
sentative informed me that he was still awaiting 
instructions. 

In an effort to expedite the work of this com- 
mittee, the sponsors met again yesterday afternoon 
to review the draft resolution in the light of all 
the suggestions made during this debate. We 
reached agreement on a revised text. This text 
was transmitted to the Soviet representative early 
yesterday evening, and we agreed to meet this 
morning. 

At our meeting this morning, Mr. Vyshinsky in- 
dicated that he accepted most of the provisions 
of our latest revision of the draft resolution but 
asked for certain changes which I will discuss 
when I come to the specific provisions of the 
resolution. 

During the same period of time, this last week, 
the representative of India * was good enough to 
communicate to the sponsors the ideas which he 
dealt with in his speech to this committee. His 
views, too, received the same careful consideration. 


*V. K. Krishna Menon. 
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Resolution on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy’ 


U.N. doc. A/Resolution/230 


The General Assembly, 

Believing that the benefits arising from the mo- 
mentous discovery of atomic energy should be 
placed at the service of mankind, 

Desiring to promote energetically the use of 
atomic energy to the end that it will serve only the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind and ameliorate their 
living conditions, 

Recognizing the importance and the urgency of 
international co-operation in developing and ex- 
panding the peaceful uses of atomic energy to assist 
in lifting the burdens of hunger, poverty and dis- 
ease, 

Believing also that all nations should co-operate 
in promoting the dissemination of knowledge in the 
realm of nuclear technology for peaceful ends, 


A 
Concerning an International Atomic Energy Agency 


Recalling the initiative of the President of the 
United States, embodied in his address of 8 Decem- 
ber 1953, 

Noting that negotiations are in progress, and the 
intention that they should continue, for the estab- 
lishment as quickly as possible of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency to facilitate the use by the 
entire world of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
and to encourage international co-operation in the 
further development and practical application of 
atomic energy for the benefit of mankind, 


1. Expresses the hope that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency will be established without 
delay ; 


2. Suggests that, once the Agency is established, 
it negotiate an appropriate form of agreement with 
the United Nations; 

3. Transmits to the States participating in the 
creation of the Agency, for their careful considera- 
tion, the record of the discussion of this item at the 
present session of the General Assembly ; 

4. Suggests that Members of the United Nations 
be informed as progress is achieved in the estab- 
lishment of the Agency and that the views of Mem- 
bers which have manifested their interest be fully 
considered ; 





*Approved unanimously by Committee I on 
Nov. 23 A/C. 1/759) and by the General Assembly 
on Dee. 4. 


B 


Concerning the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


1. Declares the interest and concern of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in helping in every feasible way to 
promote the peaceful applications of atomic energy ; 

2. Decides that an international technical con- 
ference of Governments should be held, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, to explore means of 
developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
through international co-operation and, in par- 
ticular, to study the development of atomic power 
and to consider other technical areas—such as biol- 
ogy, medicine, radiation protection ; and fundamen- 
tal science—in which international co-operation 
might most effectively be accomplished ; 

3. Invites all States Members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies to participate 
in the conference and to include among their repre- 
sentatives individual experts competent in the 
atomic energy field; 

4. Suggests that the international conference 
should be held no later than August 1955 at a place 
to be determined by the Secretary-General and by 
the Advisory Committee provided for in para- 
graph 5 below; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, acting upon the 
advice of a small committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Canada, France, India, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
United States of America, to issue invitations to this 
conference, to prepare and circulate to all invitees 
a detailed agenda, and to provide the necessary staff 
and services ; 

6. Suggests to the Secretary-General and the Ad- 
visory Committee that, in making plans for the 
international conference, they consult with compe- 
tent specialized agencies, in particular the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organ- 
ization, and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization ; 

7. Invites the interested specialized agencies to 
designate persons to represent them at the confer- 
ence ; 

8. Requests that the Secretary-General circulate 
for information a report on the conference to all 
Members of the United Nations, and to other Gov- 
ernments and specialized agencies participating in 
the conference. 




















I think that we have gone a good distance in 
meeting all viewpoints expressed here, and I hope 
that there may be a unanimous vote in favor of 
the resolution. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall turn to the changes 
which we have made in our draft resolution. 

We have added as the second paragraph to the 
preamble a provision reading, “Desiring to pro- 
mote energetically the use of atomic energy to the 
end that it will serve only the peaceful pursuits 
of mankind and ameliorate their living condi- 
tions.” The purpose of this addition is obvious. 
The first and second preambular paragraphs taken 
together not only recognize the benefits which can 
be derived from atomic energy but also express 
the intention of the General Assembly to promote 
energetically the realization of these benefits. This 
change, let me say, reflects one of the points 
brought up by the Soviet Union. 

With respect to the second preambular para- 
graph, let me point out that the cosponsors are in 
complete agreement on the desirability of promot- 
ing atomic energy to the end that it will serve only 
the peaceful pursuits of mankind. Obviously that 
is the great goal of this program. It is the end 
that we are working for. This provision should 
not, however, and cannot, be interpreted as mean- 
ing that we have in any way accepted the idea 
that there should be a paper pledge on the banning 
of atomic weapons without proper safeguards and 
without corresponding measures concerning con- 
ventional weapons. That is a matter which we 
have dealt with in another context and it must not 
be confused with the program we are now consid- 
ering. 

The next change—What was formerly the sec- 
ond preambular paragraph and has now become 
the third paragraph has become modified to read 
as follows: “Recognizing the importance and the 
urgency of international cooperation in develop- 
ing and expanding the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy to assist in lifting the burdens of hunger, 
poverty and disease.” The effect of this change 
is to emphasize the importance of mobilizing the 
resources of all nations in the effort to put the 
atom at the service of mankind. This change is 
made in response to a constructive suggestion from 
the representative of India. 

The next change—We now come to section A, 
Concerning an International Atomic Energy 
Agency. In the second preambular paragraph in 
this section we have added seven words. The para- 
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graph now commences, “Voting that negotiation 
are in progress, and the intention that they should 
continue, for the establishment as quickly as pog 
sible,” etc. This change of those words, “and the 
intention that they should continue,” is made jy 
an effort to meet a suggestion of the representatiyg 
of the Soviet Union, who pointed out that nowher 
in the resolution was there any specific suggestion 
that the negotiations to create the agency should 
continue. To be sure, this could be implied from 
the fact that we had noted that the negotiations 
were proceeding, but we agree with the Soviet 
representative that the resolution is improved by 
stating that the negotiations should continue. 

The next change—I now come to the operative 
paragraphs in section A relating to the agency, 

We have added a new first operative paragraph 
reading as follows: “Hapresses the hope that the 
International Atomic Energy Agency will be es- 
tablished without delay.” We believe that this 
fully meets one of the useful suggestions made by 
the representative of India. It stresses our concern 
that nothing shall interfere with the progress of 
the negotiations. 

What is now the second operative paragraph of 
section A is amended to read, “Suggests that, once 
the Agency is established, it negotiate an appropri- 
ate form of agreement with the United Nations.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this paragraph brings us to 
one of the problems that has received greatest at- 
tention during these debates—the exact nature 
of the relationship between the agency and the 
United Nations. We had originally indicated that 
an appropriate form of agreement between the 
agency and the United Nations might be described 
as “similar to those of the specialized agencies.” 
As you recall, that was in the original draft. We 
had thought that these words were sufficiently flex- 
ible and that they would not prejudge the results 
of the negotiations to form the agency. But it be 
came apparent during our discussions in this com- 
mittee that several delegations, including the So 
viet Union, objected to this language. The change 
we have now made eliminates from the original 
draft the words “similar to those of the specialized 
agencies.” Our reason for eliminating these words 
is to make it completely clear that the resolution 
will not prejudge the outcome of the negotiations 
to establish the agency. This change is acceptable 
to the interested delegations, including the Soviet 
Union. 

The next change—A number of representatives 
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suggested that the resolution make specific men- 
tion of the desirability of the negotiating states’ 
consulting with other states in connection with the 
establishment of the agency. As I stated previ- 
ously, the United States is anxious to learn the 
views of all states interested in participating in the 
agency. The other sponsors have expressed simi- 
lar intentions during these debates. It would not, 
of course, be feasible to have a conference of all 
60 members of the United Nations to engage in 
negotiations for.an agency of this nature. The 
thing we are most anxious to achieve is to see the 
agency established and operating as a going con- 
cern in the shortest possible time. Therefore, the 
negotiators must not be fettered with elaborate 
procedures and channels for the conduct of the ne- 
gotiations. Although the intentions of the states 
now negotiating the agreement are clear, we be- 
lieve that it would improve the resolution if it 
made specific mention of their intention fully to 
consider the views of all member states. We have, 
accordingly, amended the fourth operative para- 
graph under section A so that it now reads: “4. 
Suggests that Members of the United Nations be 
informed as progress is achieved in the establish- 
ment of the Agency and that the views of Members 
who have manifested their interest be fully con- 
sidered.” 

The next change—The only change we have 
made in section B is the addition of the words “of 
Governments” in the first line of paragraph 2. 
The paragraph now begins, “Decides that an 
international technical conference of Govern- 
ments should be held,” etc. This is a clarification 
and is made in response to a suggestion from the 
representative of India. 

The next change we were unable to accept—or, 
rather, this is a change we did not make. We were 
unable to accept a Soviet suggestion for a change 
in operative paragraph 3, which relates to the 
governments which are to be invited to the inter- 
national technical conference. All states mem- 
bers of the United Nations or of the specialized 
agencies are invited under this provision of our 
resolution. The Soviet representative suggested 
that we add a clause the effect of which was to in- 
vite all other states which expressed a desire to 
participate in the conference. The sponsors could 
not accept this change, Mr. Chairman. We believe 
that, since this conference is convened by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, all states who are members of the 
United Nations system should be invited. That is 
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what our paragraph 3 does. But we believe that 
this present debate on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy is not the place to settle the sharp differ- 
ences of opinion over the status of states which 
are not members of the United Nations or of its 
specialized agencies. This is a United Nations 
conference and we believe it should therefore be 
limited to the members of the United Nations sys- 
tem. 

Now, I conclude this statement, Mr. Chairman. 
We hope that this seven-power resolution as 
amended will commend itself to this committee. 
We have tried to take into consideration the views 
expressed in this extremely helpful debate. We 
believe that this resolution creates the framework 
under which, with cooperation and good will, we 
can make the most rapid progress. We hope and 
we believe that by the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly we shall be discussing results in- 
stead of procedures, we shall be reporting the fruits 
of international cooperation instead of discussing 
how best to achieve such cooperation. We think 
that this resolution will—if I may use the 
phrase—turn the crank and thus start the benefi- 
cent chain reaction of helpful human actions 
throughout the world which will inure to the 
benefit of mankind. We sincerely believe that this 
resolution merits the unanimous support of this 
committee. 


VIEWS OF OTHER STATES REQUESTED 


U.S. delegation press release 2032 dated November 19 


On behalf of the sponsors, I would like to say 
that we feel that this resolution has been very 
thoroughly considered indeed, and that we have 
reached the stage, which was reached also with 
the disarmament resolution at previous meetings, 
at which we do not feel that we can make any fur- 
ther revisions in the text. We have tried very hard 
to consider all viewpoints. I would like to express 
my appreciation to the distinguished Ambassador 
of Ecuador, Dr. Trujillo, when he said that he 
would not press his amendments. I would like also 
to give him my assurance that the views which he 
expressed will receive our most careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration, as will the ideas which moti- 
vate the amendments that he proposed. 

Let me say, too, in connection with what he 
said and what I think was also said by the repre- 
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sentative of Burma‘ that there is the most com- 
plete intention on the part of the sponsors of this 
proposal that on the board of governors of the 
agency there be representatives of the underde- 
veloped countries. That is an assurance that I 
have made before and which I make again. I feel 
sure that that will happen and that the various 
regions of the world will be adequately represented. 

This afternoon, the representative of India in- 
troduced amendments,’ the first of which provides 
that the negotiations for the agency shall be 
broadened so as to include all states able and 
willing to participate. Now this could mean nego- 
tiations of more than 60 nations—all of the nations 
members of the United Nations plus those who 
belong to the specialized agencies. As we have 
made plain several times, we are opposed to this 
type of proposal, which we believe would delay 
matters for such a long time as very seriously to 
jeopardize this whole project, if not indeed to 
destroy it. But this emphatically does not mean 
that we are not eager actively to consult all gov- 
ernments and to get their views. As I said on 
November 15, the governments engaged in the cur- 
rent negotiations intend to consult before the 
agreement establishing the agency is submitted for 
ratification. In other words, it isn’t a question of 
fait accompli, it isn’t a question of a paper that is 
absolutely finished at all. 

We intend to consult those governments which 
indicate an interest in participating in the agency, 
and the views expressed by the governments so 
consulted will, of course, be very seriously taken 
into account. I think it is clear to every member 
of this committee that the statement which I made 
then in behalf of the sponsors represents a serious 
engagement; it is an undertaking on our part to 
consult with every state which expresses an interest 
in participating in the agency. Furthermore, we 
have made it clear that such consultations will take 
place before the agreement is drawn up in the 
final form and before it is submitted for ratifica- 
tion. 

Now, of course, we cannot say at this time just 
when the agreement will be drafted in the com- 
pleted form, and that is why we cannot say now 
when it exactly will be practicable to consult with 
other states. But I am certain that if any state 


*James Barrington. 
° U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 107. 
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wishes to submit its views before we have com. 
pleted this agreement, we will be glad to receive 
them. We have already received a number of 
suggestions in the course of the present debate 
which we shall want to take into account in draft- 
ing the agreement. All views wherever and 
whenever submitted will be given the fullest 
consideration. No one is left out of this contem- 
plation. All views will be taken into account. | 
am grateful for this opportunity to repeat that 
again in the most sincere and solemn manner of 
which I am capable. 
















INDIAN REPRESENTATIVE’S QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 






U.S. delegation press release 2033 dated November 19 





I realize that the hour is getting very late and 
normally I would not ask to speak at this time, but 
I thought that it might be useful to all the members 
of the committee if our answers to Mr. Menon’s 
questions could be in the record tonight, so that 
they would be available for study by members 
during the weekend recess. It is only for that 
reason that I ask to detain the committee for 
another few minutes. 

Mr. Menon’s first question was: 


To what negotiations does the word “negotiations” in 
the second paragraph of the preamble of section A refer? 













The answer of the sponsors is as follows: The 
negotiations referred to in the second preambulat 
paragraph of section A are the negotiations among 
the eight states which have been consulting for 
some months now on plans for the establishment 
of this agency. These are the states listed a 
cosponsors of the resolution contained in document 
A/C.1/L.105/Rev.1,° plus Portugal, which is not 
a member of the United Nations but is a member 
of the United Nations system of specialized agen 
cies. I should have thought there was no question 
as to the fact that the seven sponsors of this 
resolution, plus Portugal, have been engaged it 
very active negotiations for creating the agency. 
We have stated this explicitly in the course d 
debate. This paragraph also refers to the nego 
tiations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

























* Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and United States. 
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Question number 2: 


In operative paragraph 1 of section A, the sponsors, 
while accepting generally the suggestion made by us to 
insert a new paragraph, “Declares that an international 
atomic agency should be established without delay,” have 
rephrased it as follows: “Expresses the hope that the 
International Atomic Energy Agency will be established 
without delay.” This would appear to point to a definite 
agency. We had used the word “an” deliberately. We 
should be grateful for clarification as to the significance 
of the word “the.” 


To this question, our answer is as follows: Oper- 
ative paragraph 1 speaks of “the International 
Atomic Energy Agency” rather than “an” agency 
for the simple reason that, so far as I know, only 
one such agency is in prospect, and that is the 
agency which we have been discussing in this com- 
mittee. If, in the future, another agency comes 
into existence, nomenclature can be devised then 
to reflect that fact. 


Question number 3: 


Operative paragraph 2 of section A says “once the 
Agency is established.” Who will be the parties who will 
establish the agency? How will the articles of the agency 
be formulated and how will the co-operation of the states 
other than the sponsors be obtained? Who would be the 
parties to the final act of establishment? 


Our answer to this question is as follows: As we 
have indicated in our previous statements, it is not 
possible at this time to indicate exactly how the 
agreement for this agency will be formulated or 
precisely what its provisions will be. I can state, 
however, that the agreement, when it is formu- 
lated, will, of course, indicate who will be the 
parties to it and how the cooperation of other 
states must be obtained. But first it must be 
formulated, and these questions cannot be an- 
swered at this stage of the evolution of this idea. 


Question number 4: 


Operative paragraph 3 of section A limits the communi- 
eation of the records of the Assembly to “States partici- 
pating in the creation of the Agency.” Since all the 
member states of the United Nations will receive the 
records in the normal way, is it the intention to address 
the states participating in the creation of the agency? 
Clarification is sought in this connection on the following 
points : 

(a) Who are the states “participating in the creation 
of the agency”? 

(b) Who will direct the Secretary-General as to who 
these states are? 

(ec) Under what authority will the Secretary-General 
limit the circulation of these records to certain member 
states? 
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Our answer to this question is as follows: The 
purpose of operative paragraph 3 of section A is 
to bring to the particular attention of the states 
which are engaged in the current negotiations for 
the establishment ,of this agency the views ex- 
pressed by the members of this General Assembly. 
Of course, the records are available to all members 
of the United Nations. The point is that this par- 
ticular group of states to which I have already 
referred, which are currently negotiating for the 
establishment of this agency, are being asked to 
give particular attention to the views of the states 
represented in this committee. That is why the 
General Assembly would, under this paragraph, 
transmit these records to this particular group of 
states. It does not seem to us that there is any 
question of limiting the circulation of these rec- 
ords to certain member states, since they are 
obviously available in the normal way to every 
member of the United Nations. 


Question number 5: 


Operative paragraph 4 of section A provides that “the 
views of Members who have manifested their interest be 
fully considered.” We would seek clarification on the 
following : 

(a) To be fully considered by whom? 

(b) What would the consideration amount to? 

(c) Who would be the “Members who have manifested 
their interest”? 

(d) Does “Members who have manifested their in- 
terest” mean all those who have spoken in the general 
debate, or states which hereafter express their interest, 
or those which hereafter identify themselves by some pro- 
cedure? And what would that procedure be? 

Our answer to that question is as follows: We 
assure the members of this committee that the 
states now engaged in negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of this agency will give the most careful 
and serious consideration to the views of any mem- 
ber of this organization. As far as the negotiating 
states are concerned, they will consider the views 
not only of those states whose representatives have 
expressed themselves during the course of this de- 
bate but of any others that choose to state their 
views hereafter. There is no question of having 
any formal procedure for receiving such views 
%ince, of course, ordinary diplomatic channels will 


Serve very well for this purpose. 
Question number 6: 


The wording of paragraph 2 of section B, as it stands, 
appears to suggest that this conference should consider 
not only atomic power but other technical areas, such as 
biology, medicine, radiation protection, not necessarily 
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related to atomic energy. Hence the suggestion we have 
made to include the words “in the atomic field.” Is there 
any significance in the inability of the sponsors to agree 
to our suggestion? 


Our answer to this question is as follows: The 
sponsors were unable to add the words “in the 
atomic field” to paragraph 2 of section B for the 
reason that those words seem out of place in the 
context of the paragraph as it now stands. Every 
one of the suggestions which are now listed for 
discussion at this conference is, of course, in the 
atomic field. We have sought to set forth a sort 
of outline for the agenda of the conference, and it 
did not seem helpful to have so general a phrase 
as the one which the representative of India has 
suggested. 


That concludes our answers to the questions that 
the representative of India presented this after- 
noon. I appreciate the patience of the committee 
in bearing with me at this late hour. 


NEW AGENCY’S RELATION TO GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY AND SECURITY COUNCIL 


U.S. delegation press release 2038 dated November 23 


Let me begin my very brief remarks today by 
expressing appreciation for the very real under- 
standing shown yesterday and again today by the 
representative of India in saying that he would 
not press his amendment. He asked, as did the 
representative of Ecuador before him, that his 
suggestions be borne in mind in the course of the 
future negotiations with regard to the agency. 

In the same spirit, let me repeat that the spon- 
sors will have in the forefront of their minds the 
various suggestions made during this debate. Let 
me in particular give to the distinguished repre- 
sentative of Lebanon‘ the assurance of the spon- 
sors that the agency, once it is established, will 
very definitely take into consideration the result 
of the technical conference. The purpose of the 
amendment suggested by the representative of 
Lebanon is useful, but the result which they seek 
is dependent in part upon the establishment of 
the agency by a given date; and as has been made 
clear many times, we, the sponsors of this reso- 
lution, do not feel it would be desirable to make 
further changes in the text. A very honest and 
comprehensive effort has been made to embody 
all points of view, and, having taken this posi- 


"Karim Azkoul. The Lebanese amendments are con- 
tained in U.N. doe. A/C.1/L.108. 
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tion with other members, we feel constrained ty 
take it with all. But the states participating jy 
the establishment of the agency are glad to assup 
the representative of Lebanon that they will 

out his suggestion just as soon as it becomes prag. 
ticable to do so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before beginning discus. 
sion of the textual proposals, let me also expres 
the appreciation of the United States delegation 
for the endorsement given to this atoms-for-peag 
proposal by the Prime Minister of France, ¥ 
Mendés-France, yesterday. When he expressej 
the hope that the resolution could be passed by, 
unanimous vote, he said something which the spon. 
sors certainly heartily endorse. 

Now, I explained last Thursday [November 18} 
that we had deleted from paragraph 2 of part A 
of the pending resolution the phrase “similar to 
those of the specialized agencies.” We had con 
sidered these words sufficiently flexible as not to 
prejudge in any way the results of the negotiations 
to form the agency. But, since several delegs 
tions, including the Soviet Union, objected to this 
language, the sponsors agreed to its deletion 
as to make it completely clear that the resolution 
should not prejudge the outcome of the negotia- 
tions to establish the agency. I said then that 
this change was acceptable to the interested delegs- 
tions, including the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet delegation now deems it necessary 
to introduce an amendment *® to this paragraph, 
and on behalf of the sponsors I must reiterate our 
strong opposition to the concept embodied in this 
amendment. 

The Soviet amendment would make this agency 
responsible to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council. This is unacceptable for this 
reason: Having agreed that we do not wish t 
prejudge the negotiations by attempting to specify 
what the relationship of this agency will be to the 
United Nations, we obviously cannot accept any 
language which would make it responsible either 
to the General Assembly or to the Security Coun 
cil. This relationship can only be worked out 
later. 

This amendment, if accepted, would not only 
prejudge the negotiations but would, in all proba 
bility, doom them to failure because of the strong 
aversion in many quarters to tying the agency to 


the Security Council in this manner. 


*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.106/Rev. 1. 
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We must avoid a prior determination that this 
agency must be subordinated to, or operate under 
the instructions of, the Security Council. Such a 
relationship would shackle this organization with 
the abuses of the veto which have made it impossi- 
ble for the Security Council to carry out its respon- 
sibilities under the charter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in taking this stand, we are 
not in any way running counter to the very obvious 
truth that the Security Council, under the charter, 
has primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly also has responsibilities in this field. 
But this truth does not mean adopting language 
such as that contained in the pending amendment. 

And, of course, if the situation should arise in 
connection with peaceful uses of atomic energy 
which endangers international peace and secu- 
rity—and this is a point I would like to stress— 
it would be a matter of concern both to the Secu- 
rity Council and the General Assembly, and any 
state would have the right to raise it in both bodies 
at any time to be dealt with by the United Nations, 
as are other situations of this nature. 

This, I think, makes it clear that the sponsors 
have no intention of seeking to evade the proce- 
dures laid down by the charter. Any country 
can always bring to the attention of the Council 
any situation which in its view appears to endan- 
ger international peace and security. And, of 
course, this would be just as applicable in the field 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy as it would in 
any other situation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me take this oppd¥tu- 
nity to mention one other point which is ae 
minor. I would like to have the record showgour 
notice of it. It involves the question of translagion 
which is involved in the Russian text of Resolugion 
L.105/Rev.1. I have been informed that the Rus- 
sian text of the second preambular paragraph 
would translate into English as “seeking to pro- 
mote by all means the use of atomic energy.” I 
understand in Russian that is stremyas vsyacheski 
sodyeistvovat. 

Now, this is virtually the language which the 
Soviet Union originally offered for this paragraph 
and which the sponsors did not accept. We un- 
derstand that the point was met when we agreed 
to insert the word “energetically” in our text. We 
could not, of course, agree to the phrase “by all 
means” as meaning “by all methods.” We under- 
stand, accordingly, that the Soviet Union uses the 
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words “by all means” in the sense of “vigorously” 
or, as we have now indicated in our resolution, 
“energetically.” 

The English and French texts are the official 
versions of this resolution, but the record should 
be clear that the meaning of this phrase is cor- 
rectly conveyed by the English and French texts, 
whether or not the Russian translation is an exact 
equivalent. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF COMMITTEE’S UNANIMOUS 
VOTE® 


U.S. delegation press release 2039 dated November 23 


Let me at this historic moment express to all 
the delegates here my thanks for the courtesy 
which you have shown me during the past weeks 
when it fell to my lot to do the work on behalf 
of the United States concerning the atoms-for- 
peace proposal. I appreciate this courtesy very 
much and shall always remember it. 

Let me also express my admiration for the man- 
ner in which this matter has been considered by 
the members of this committee. The high plane 
on which it has been treated has been a credit to 
the governments whose representatives sit here, 
and it has also contributed I believe significantly 
to the prestige of the United Nations. 

As we all know, one of the main purposes of the 
United Nations is, in the words of the charter, 
“to serve as a center for harmonizing.” Whenever 
we can pass anything by unanimous vote, we can 
feel that the United Nations has to that extent 
been successful, because it has actually been a 
center for harmonizing. 

Of course, in this case we have been unanimous 
about something which is very big and which will 
bring enormous good to mankind. 

It has been a privilege to have had a part in 
this great venture and to have worked in partner- 
ship with you to put it into effect. May the deci- 
sions we have just taken mark the start of what 
President Eisenhower referred to as “a new ap- 
proach to the many difficult problems that must 
be solved in both private and public conversations 
if the world is to shake off the inertia imposed by 
fear and is to make positive progress toward 
peace.” 

*The revised seven-power draft was adopted without 
change. The Soviet amendments were rejected; the 
amendments of India and of Lebanon were not put to 
the vote. 
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Continuing U.S. Interest in 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program 


Statement by Senator H. Alewander Smith 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


It is an honor for me to represent by Govern- 
ment at this important conference. This annual 
conference has become a symbol of practical in- 
ternationalism to many people throughout the 
world. There is an old saying: “Out of man’s 
need evolves a solution—that is the law of the 
universe.” The United Nations technical assist- 
ance program, on a small scale, shows how valid 
this saying is. 

To many millions throughout the world the 
United Nations has become real and of personal 
value because of the work of the 4,200 specialists 
who have carried the expanded United Nations 
technical assistance program forward in the last 
4 years. Many have been freed from the scourge 
of malaria—the farmer has had his labor made 
doubly productive through the use of hybrid 
corn—children have been restored to health 
through the use of penicillin—these and millions 
of others like them now know the true meaning of 
international cooperation. 

In pooling our knowledge through the United 
Nations technical assistance program, we are not 
only helping people but we are helping them to 
help themselves. This is doubly rewarding. Not 
only are immediate problems solved, but the 
groundwork is also laid for greater progress in 
the future. The program grows on its own suc- 
cesses, 

The idea of technical assistance has met with 
almost universal support from people in all walks 
of life and in all nations. I can best give you the 
attitude of the United States on this program by 
quoting from the report of a special commission 
appointed by the President to study the entire 
field of United States foreign policy, known as 
the Randall Commission after its chairman, Clar- 
ence B. Randall of Chicago. The Commission 
recommended— 


that within the limits imposed by congressional appro- 
priations, the need for selecting only sound projects, the 


*Made at the fifth U.N. Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence at U.N. Headquarters on Nov. 26 (U.S./U.N. press 
release 2041). At the conference 56 countries pledged 
the equivalent of about $12,264,000 to the technical as- 
sistance program. 
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availability of trained technicians, and good adminigty. 
tion, the technical cooperation program be pressed fo, 
ward vigorously. The Commission also recommen 
that the United States continue its support of the Unita 
Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program, , _ 

The opinion of the Foreign Relations Committe 
of the United States Senate, the body of whid, 
I am a member, was stated last July as follows; 

The United Nations Technical Assistance Program jg 
now in its fifth year of operations and has proved a worth. 
while undertaking. The Committee feels that this prograp 
deserves continued United States support. It is mop 
economic for the United States to share the burden ¢ 
supplying know-how with other nations. Moreover, th 
United Nations program permits the worldwide recruit 
ment of technicians. 

I mention these authoritative opinions becaug 
they indicate the continuing interest at the higheg 
levels of my Government in the program of tech. 
nical assistance through the United Nations, 

At the present time my delegation is not ina 
position to make and have recorded a pledge to 
the 1955 program. The Congress of the United 
States at its last session requested the Executiy 
to refrain from making pledges to the United 
Nations technical assistance program until fund 
have been appropriated by the Congress. How 
ever, the President has authorized the United 
States delegation to state that he is prepared to 
request from the Congress funds for a United 
States contribution to the calendar year 1955 pro 
gram. He has expressed the hope that the Unite 
Nations technical assistance program will contin 
to operate at least on its present level and that 
in the future it will obtain increasing support from 
all governments. I have been authorized to make 
this statement to indicate the President’s contini- 
ing interest in this vital United Nations program 


Current Treaty Actions 


BILATERAL 


China 
Mutual defense treaty. Signed at Washington Decembe 


2, 1954. Enters into force upon exchange of instrument 
of ratification. 


Viet-Nam 


Declaration respecting the rights of nationals concernilf 
trademark protection, with related note. Effected i} 
exchange of notes at Washington November 3, 195% 
and October 25, 1954, with related note of November 2 
1954. Entered into force October 25, 1954. 
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Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to November 29 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 650 of 
November 17, 664 of November 21, and 668 of 


No. Date Subject 
674 11/29 Dulles: goal of our foreign policy. 
675 11/29 Reply to Soviet notes on security. 
676 11/29 Reply to Soviet note of Aug. 4. 
*677 11/30 Hayes to attend NATO Conference. 
*678 11/30 Conant: German political situation. 
679 11/30 Fees for licensing munitions. 
*680 11/30 Educational exchange. 
681 12/1 Treaty with China: joint statement. 
4682 12/1 Dulles: opening of VOA studios. 
683 12/1 Message from Chiang Kai-shek. 
684 12/1 Dulles: possible blockade of Red 
China. 
685 12/1 Dulles: Asian pact. 
686 12/1 Dulles: purpose of treaty with China. 
687 12/2. Dr. Holleran appointed to OAS (re- 
write). 
688 12/2 Sparks: opening of Monroe House. 
689 12/2 Dulles, Yeh: treaty signing. 
*690 12/2 Program for Kotelawala visit. 
691 12/2 Text of treaty with China. 
+692 12/2 Holmes designation to U. N. (re- 
write). 
*693 12/3 Saltzman: the work of the State De 
partment. 
*694 12/4 McLeod: refugee relief program. 
*695 12/4 European Migration Committee: joint 
statement. 
*Not printed. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


How Foreign Policy Is Made 


Publication 5585 15 cents 


Who makes our foreign policy and how is it made? Who 
decides what the Nation shall do in its relations with the rest of 
the world and how are decisions reached? 

For the answers to these questions, read How Foreign Policy 
Is Made. This short, illustrated pamphlet describes briefly and 
directly 


. . . the role of the President 


of Congress 

of the official household 

the composition and task of the National Security 
Council 

the functions and organization of the Department of 
State 

the effect other nations may have on our policymaking 
the basic part played by our citizenry in determining 
foreign policy decisions 


Copies of How Foreign Policy Is Made may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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